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THE CANON OF THE COLORADO, AND THE MOQUIS PUEBLOS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HE ruins of cities, bearing upon their 
dismantled walls the strange records of 
a population swallowed up in the darkness 


a remnant of the ancient Aztecs of Mexico, 
and by others to be simply as they are called, 
Moquis Indians—a dying nation, affiliating 
with the Pimos, and like them industrious, 
peaceful, and agricultural in habits. 
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of great treasures prevalent among the In- 
dians, fitted out an expedition to go in search 
of seven cities, supposed to be situated be- 
tween the Gila and the Rio Colorado. Much 
of the romantic charm investing these ruins 
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of the past, found among the cliffs and ca- 
fions of the Colorado, have given great in- 
terest to this section of Arizona, and to its 
inhabitants, who are supposed by some to be 


STREET IN A MOQUIS VILLAGE. 


The interest in the mystery of these an- 
cient ruins has existed since 1530, in which 
year Nuiio de Guzman, Governor of New 
Galicia, who, excited by curiosity, and stories 


and unknown towns is destroyed by the com- 
monplace reasoning that, as in the course of 
Nature this country became barren and ster- 
ile, and the waters, through one cause or an- 
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other, were dried up, it became necessary 
that the inhabitants should move to other re- 
gions. They could not move their cities, and 
therefore left them, hence these ruins. But 
these towns and the people themselves, 
whether Moquis or Montezumas, have an in- 
teresting place in the archeology of the con- 
tinent. 

The towns are generally built upon an 
eminence commanding a view of the sur- 
rounding country, and so situated that they 
ean be approached only by a narrow defile, 
through chasms in the rocks. The houses 
are formed of mud and stone, two and 
three stories high, and ranged in the form 
of hollow squares. The first story is built 
solid; and the second, being somewhat 
smaller, forms a sort of terrace, where the 
entrance is constructed, which is reached by 
ladders from the outside. The ladders are 
drawn up after use, thus making the place se- 
cure against attack. The lower stories of 
the buildings are used as store-rooms, and in 
many of the ruins remains of corn-cobs have 
been found, bearing evidence that the people 
who once occupied them relied for sustenance 
upon the products of the soil, as well as upon 
the trophies of the chase. 

. The inhabited towns, seven in number, 
occupy an area of twenty-five miles, and are 
governed by separate chiefs, mixing very lit- 
tle with each other fraternally. Although 
undoubtedly one people, and known to the 
world as the seven Moquis Pueblos, or Dying 
Cities, each still has a distinctive name, and 
is entirely independent of the others. 

The names of the towns are as follows: 
Oribay, Shee-mo-pay, Moqueena, Shee-pah- 
lavy, Mee-shong-an-avah, Moqui, and Tawab. 
The inhabitants at the present time average 
about three hundred each, who, although ex- 
ceedingly superstitious, are very hospitable 
and kindly in their dispositton. 

Having passed in the course of our trav- 
els so many buttes and cliffs resembling 
houses and castles, I was not greatly sur- 
prised to find myself almost within the walls 
of Oribay before it was evident that we were 
even approaching an inhabited city, Soon, 
however, the flat roofs of the houses, which 
were covered with people, gave evidence of 
the fact ; and, on approaching to within fifty 
yards of the dwellings, ten men came out: to 
meet us. As ‘they were not able to speak 
English, and we having only a very limited 
command of their language, our first inter- 
course was not a very lucid one; but finally I 
succeeded in giving them the idea that we 
were from the Mormon settlements, and had 
indigo, powder, lead, ete., which we desired to 
offer them in trade, But our welcome, though 
civil, was not especially cordial, and it was 
apparent that we were only taken in on trust. 

Night was fast coming ‘on, and thoughts 
of what we were to do with our animals, 
knowing the entire face of, the Mesa to be 
one barren rock, began to press upon us. 
We could discern in the distant valley, fif- 
teen hundred feet beneath us, little patches 
of corn, melons, and vegetables, but it would 
not answer to turn the mules into these green 
places without permission and without a 
herder. The former was, after much bun- 
gling conversation, accorded, and the gift of 
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a large piece of indigo procured the latter in 
the shape of a manly young fellow, who led 
our horses and mules five miles away to their 
supper. 

Seeing no prospect of an invitation into 
the houses, we spread our blankets among the 
sheep-pens, and prepared somewhat dolefully 
to settle down for the night. But Fortune 
had better things in store for us, for, scarcely 
had we bestowed ourselves for sleep, when an 
Indian, known by the suggestive name of Lie, 
came home from herding sheep, and he, hav- 
ing been somewhat civilized by trips to Utah, 
on hearing of our arrival, came and invited us 
into his house. Here he set before us a good 
supper of stewed mutton and vegetables, and 
afterward gave us a shake-down on the floor, 
promising also to have a house made ready 
for our occupation on the morrow. 

In the morning we bought a sheep of Lie, 
and, while my assistant Carlton was dressing 
and preparing some of it for breakfast, I was 
surrounded by a group of every age and sex, 
anxious to “make trade.” For an hour or 
two I was a veritable Indian trader, my indi- 
go being in especial demand. This article is 
used by the Indians in dyeing their blankets, 
and is always greatly desired. 

Oribay is built on the southern extremity 
of the Mesa, and resembles more a “ jumbled- 
up” fortification than a city. The dwellings 
are three stories in height; upon entering 
them, the visitor ascends to the top of the 
first story by means of a ladder twelve feet 
long, whence the upper stories are reached by 
stone steps at the gable-ends. The natives 
spend a great deal of their time upon the 
roofs of the town, which are always flat, the 
interiors being reserved for the labors per- 
taining to daily life. 

The morning after my arrival, I was 
awakened early by a confused ringing of bells, 
from the deep-toned cow-bell to the silvery 
tinkling of the miniature chimes of Santa 
Claus’s reindeer-team. So terrific was the din 
that I thought there must certainly be a fire, 
and had a sleepy idea that I should soon hear 
an engine rattling over the stones. The only 
engines that appeared, however, were copper- 
bound Jngins, elaborately dressed in their ab- 
original skins, with strings of bells girdled at 
their waists. The novelty of the sight was 
an eye-opener, and I set to watching their 
movements, The roofs of the houses were 
covered with people bowing ward the rising 
sun, and paying not the slightest attention to 
the bell-men, who started off at full speed, 
and, after running about a mile, returned. 
—Turning to,Lie for an.interpretation of 
these strange manceuvres, we were informed 
that.an old tradition existed among his people 
to the effect that, at some future day, Monte- 
zuma will come from the skies to restore to 
his children their former glories and. power. 
They expect him to come from the rising sun, 
in which his spirit is supposed to dwell, and 
for this reason they send out messengers to 
meet him daily in the pomp and circum- 
stance we have described. 

It is also the belief of this singular people 
that the sooner their towns go to decay, the 
sooner their deliverer and rebuilder will come, 
and it is in consequence of this belief that 
every thing is left to decay. The introduction 
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of improvements is considered an unpardon- 
able sin against their religion. They have 
accordingly refused to accept annuities from 
the United States Government, and, although 
peaceable and unwarlike, do not wish to be 
Their prejudice 
against every thing smacking of civilization 
gave me much doubt as to my success in get- 
ting photographs of them. I began by show 
ing them some pictures ; with these they were 
greatly pleased, but when I gave them to un. 
derstand that I wished to take their portraits, 
they retired within themselves, uttering the 
significant expression, “ Moqui!” which, as 
before stated, means “Die,” and, shaking 
their heads, added, “ Kah-loo-lo-mi !”—“ not 
good.” 

They have evidently an excess of super. 
stition, and, after a day of sounding, I sought 
my shake-down, much fearing that, when I 
brought out my camera—which hitherto I had 
kept closely concealed—I might find danger 
as well as difficulty in the accomplishment of 
my purpose. 

Lie had, meantime, told us that Juba and 
his squaw, Telashnimki, had departed from 
the faith of the Montezumas, and gone to 
found a pueblo (village) of his own on the 
Monicoppee, several miles south of the trail 
over which we came. This accounted for our 
missing them on the way out. 

The dress of the Mogquis is similar to that 
of the Navajoes, only not quite so gay. The 
women are attired in two short blankets, 
sewed together, with a hole left to admit the 
passage of the head. These blankets reach 
to the knees, and are confined at the waist 
by a wide scarf, called a quawah by the In- 
dians, and, in the Mexican jargon, serape. 
Their feet are encased in moccasins, with long 
leggings attached, that are held in place by a 
flaming scarlet-yarn garter. The arms and 
head are generally left uncovered. 

The dress of the men is a slight improve- 
ment on a Kentucky uniform, being a puir of 
buckskin leggings and a coarse cotton shirt. 
They also affect generally a blanket of their 
own manufacture, that drapes them artistical- 
ly from top to toe. These blankets are all 
woven in blue-and-white stripes, and when 
two or three hundred of the natives are 
grouped together the sight is novel and ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

We saw very little of the women of the 
tribe ; it seemed to be a Jaw among them that 
they, especially the young and pretty ones, 
should avoid strangers. The Moquis squaws 
are the handsomest and most finely formed 
of any in the far West; they are modest and 
shy, and of unquestionable virtue. 

One of the marked peculiarities of this 
most peculiar people, is the style of hair- 
dressing prevailing among their maidens. 8 
soon as a girl becomes of a marriageable 
age, her crowning glory is coiffed up on each 
side of the head, in two, distended, bat-like 
wings, resembling somewhat in form the fans 
of a steam-propeller or windmill. These 
wings are generally about a foot long, and, 
projecting from the head of a bright - eyed 
Indian girl, a lover might fear lest ina gale 
of wind his chocolate-colored angel should be 
borne aloft. When the girl becomes a wife 
these wings are condemned to disappear. 
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The integrity of womanhood, so strictly main- 
tained in this tribe, is in such contrast to 
the other Western races, that there is pride 
in emphasizing the fact that, like Casar’s 
wife, the Moquis matrons are above suspicion, 
while frailty is unknown in their daughters. 

On the morning of the second day after 
my arrival, I boldly brought out my instru- 
ments and prepared for business. I was im- 
mediately surrounded by at least a hundred 
people, men, women, and children, and before 
they were aware of what I was doing I had 
taken several groups. But as soon as they 
made the discovery they all had pressing busi- 
ness on the other side of the town, and pres- 
ently I found myself master of an undisputed 
solitude. When, shortly after this, while I was 
perambulating the streets with my camera 
upon my shoulder, prospecting for views, the 
place had in reality the appearance of a Mogui 
(dead) town, the only indications of life being 
the occasional gleaming of a pair of venture- 
some black eyes watching me from a win- 
dow, or a rapidly-disappearing form around a 
corner. 

Even our friend, Lie, who had lived long 
enough among the whites to learn their lan- 
guage, positively refused to let me make a 
picture of either himself or family. In vain 
did I bring all my powers of inducement to 
bear in persuading him to explain to his 
people that my art was a harmless one, for, 
although he pretended to do so, the results 
warranted me in believing that his name did 
him no injustice. 

On the 28th of August, having induced 
this truthful Lie to act as guide and inter- 
preter, we set out to visit the other Moquis 
villages, distant some twelve miles from Ori- 
bay in an easterly direction. Just on the 
eve of our departure, however, this valuable 
guide showed his reliancy by suddenly con- 
cluding that duty compelled him to remain 
home and herd his sheep, nor was it until 
we had exhausted argument in the way of in- 
digo and tobacco that he could see his duty 
in another light. 

We descended the Mesa, on which stands 
Oribay, by a trail that winds along the side 
of the cliff, cut in many places into the solid 
rock, and in others formed of masonry fash- 
ioned in such a manner as to render it easy 
of defense against an enemy. On reaching 
the valley, we found many fields of corn. 
Here, watched by shepherd - boys, were nu- 
merous flocks of sheep quietly grazing among 
the stalks. Crossing the valley a distance 
of eight miles over another Mesa, we passed 
within half a mile of Shee-mo-pay, but did not 
Stop, as we expected to visit that village on 
our return. Descending into another little 
valley, we encamped at the foot of a steep 
cliff, preferring to lie out under the canopy of 
heaven to being eaten up by vermin in the 
village houses. After dinner we ascended the 
cliff by a pass that, for its sharp angles and 
defensive points, would do credit to the most 
skillful engineer. Reaching the top of the 
Mesa, we found the two towns of Me-shong- 
au-avah, and She-pah-lavy, situated about 
half a mile apart on separate bluffs, five hun- 
dred feet high; their height from the valley 
below being seventeen hundred feet. 

In the afternoon we visited Me-shong-an- 





avah ; but as soon as we arrived at the walls 
of the town, Lie, whom we had experienced 
great difficulty in keeping with us thus far, 
came out boldly and said we must enter the 
village alone. 

Upon asking him the reason of his re- 
luctance to introduce us to the people here, 
he after much urging stated that, should any 
harm come to the inhabitants of the pueblo by 
reason of my photographing them, they would 
kill him. I therefore told him to say noth- 
ing of my intent in that direction, but to tell 
them that I wished to trade ammunition and 
indigo for buckskins. 

While this conversation was passing be- 
tween us, at least two hundred people had 
gathered upon the roofs of the houses, watch- 
ing our every movement. A longer delay 
would therefore have been dangerous, and 
accordingly we ascended the walls and short- 
ly found ourselves in a city, built as it were 
on the top of a huge wall, laid in the form of 
a hollow square. Passing through the house 
immediately opposite the entrance, we de- 
scended into a court that was a half-acre 
of indescribable nastiness. It is needless 
to state that we became at once the centre 
of attraction. Children and dogs crowded 
around us in unpleasant proximity, and we 
had about made up our minds that an at- 
tack was imminent, when all at once they took 
to flight, howling as they ran like so many 
demons. But we were now in for it, and, 
dissembling our fears, we boldly crossed the 
court, and, ascending another ladder and a 
flight of stone steps, we entered one of the 
houses, the door of which was surrounded 
by men, women, children, and. dogs. 

Here we found the chief, a white-haired 
man of at least seventy years, attended by 
several withered crones. Bear-skin robes had 
been spread on the floor, upon which we were 
invited to be seated; and, after a short con- 
versation, in which Lie explained that we 
were on a friendly trading expedition from 
the Mormon settlements, a dish of water was 
set before us, accompanied by a plate of bread 
that had much the appearance of scorched 
brown paper. This bread, or pekah, as it is 
called, is sweet and palatable. It is made 
thin, of about the consistency of paper, and, 
if one is at all hungry, he can easily dispose 
of several quires of it. 

After regaling ourselves on this fare, I 
produced my tobacco, and, the chief furnish- 
ing some corn-husks, we each made a cigarita, 
and were soon puffing away in sweet accord. 

During this conference I noticed each one 
of the Indians blow a cloud of smoke toward 





each point of the compass, a custom of which 

I did not learn the exact significance. In an | 
adjoining room several squaws were at work, 
and among them I remarked two of the winged | 
beauties of whom I have before made men- 
tion. These girls were probably the daugh- 
ters of the chief, and were respectively about 
fifteen and sixteen years of age. The women 
are so much alike that it is difficult for a 
stranger to distinguish one from another. 
They are small of stature, but well formed, 
and grateful to the eye by reason of their 
perfect healthfulness. Their features are regu- 
lar, and come more nearly realizing the Indi- 
an maids of Cooper’s fancy in point of beauty ; 





and grace than any I have yet seen. In their 
cooking, dress, and household arrangements, 
they are generally cleanly; yet they still 
have certain peculiarities that are disgustingly 
filthy. 

Lie did not keep our company long, for, 
as soon as we were well introduced to the 
sachem, he took French leave, and started for 
home. 

The chief, who really seemed to be a pleas- 
ant, well-meaning old man, urged us to make 
his house our home during our stay; but we 
declined his invitation upon the plea that it 
was impossible to bring our luggage up the 
hill, at the same time assuring him that, after 
making another visit to the other Moquis 
towns, we would return and make a longer 
sojourn with him. With this he appeared to 
be satisfied, and, with many kind wishes from 
him, we departed, pleased in the main with 
our reception. 

The place where we were encamped, and 
which we regarded as so greatly preferable to 
the vermin-filled houses of our would-be en- 
tertainers, was under a cliff by the side of a 
large pool of water, scooped out like a huge 
bowl, and with rude steps running round its 
sides, reaching to the bottom, This reservoir 
is constantly kept two-thirds full by a spring 
of clear, cold water, which has its rise among 
the rocks near by. When this reservoir be- 
comes full it overflows and fills another one, 
similar and smaller, lower down, where the 
sheep and cattle take their daily drink. 

In a dry season the reservoir supplies are 
the only dependence the inkabiters of the 
towns have for water; although, during rainy 
weather, there are many water-pockets among 
the solid rocks of the Mesa. 

As we retired to rest, we could see in 
the twilight Shee-mo-pay at the south, and 
Me-shong-an-avah and Shee-pah-lavy to the 
north of us, perched upon the cliffs. 

The following morning we were visited, 
almost before we were fairly awake, by great 
numbers of people, who were anxious to trade 
buckskin, blankets, etc., for beads and indigo. 

About noon we packed up, and, after a 
tramp of five miles due east, approached at 
the front the remaining three towns, which 
differ very little in appearance from the others. 
Expecting to find water, we followed the trail 
half-way up the cliff, until it was impossible 
to take our pack-animals farther. The path 
wound around narrow ledges among the rocks, 
and looked more like a Jacobian staircase 
than a road, Finally we reached a shelf of 
rock sufficiently large to admit of our train 
standing comfortably upon it, and here we 
camped for the night, sending the mules be- 


| low in charge of a herder. 


Meanwhile the cliffs and rocks, that loomed 
above us many hundred feet, were lined with 
dusky forms watching our every movement. 
Presently a gayly-decked Indian suddenly ap- 
peared in our midst, and addressed us in Span- 
ish. Mi-si-am-ta-wah, for such proved to be 
the name of our new-found acquaintance, an- 
nounced himself as our friend. He would, he 
said, in answer to our inquiry, gladly furnish 
us with wood, but it had to be brought on 
their women’s backs a distance of eight miles. 
—Our powwow concluded, we spread our 
blankets upon the rocky shelf with a feeling 
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of perfect security, having promised Mi-si- 
am-ta-wah to visit his people in the morn- 
ing. 

By early dawn we awoke, to find ourselves 
again surrounded by the inhabitants of the 
town, who had come down to see if we had 
any thing to give them in trade. 

I gave them some paints, lead, and indigo, 
in exchange for several blankets, and, after 
breakfast, ascended to the top of the cliff, 
which I should judge to be very nearly fifteen 
hundred feet above the level of the valley. 
The Mesa is about half a mile long, and, being 
wedge-shaped, is about two hundred yards 
across in the widest part. It seems to be of 
solid rock, and upon it three towns are built. 
Moqui, the largest, is situated upon the ex- 
treme western edge; on the east is Tawah; 
and, midway between the two stands, Mo- 
queena. The surface of the rock is hollowed 
out in many places, forming large basius, or 
reservoirs, of water. When these are ex- 
hausted, the inhabitants resort to the springs 
at the foot of the cliff. 

While sauntering among the cliffs at Ta- 
wah, I was accosted by a young Indian who, 
addressing me in Spanish, stated that his 
father, mother, and two sisters, would like to 
have me visit their house and sell them some 
paint and beads. I accepted the invitation, 
although it was not given quite disinterest- 
edly, and, accompanying the young brave, 
I presently found myself in one of the best 
dwellings I had yet seen. The first story was 
entered from the top by a trap-door and lad- 
der, and here I found the old Indian weav- 
ing blankets. He arose at my entrance, and, 
greeting me very cordially, at once supple- 
mented his extended courtesy by an invita- 
tion to dine. 

On the second floor, to which we ascended, 
were the two girls and their mother grinding 
corn and making pekah, but the state depart- 
ment was the third floor, where we took our 
dinner in true Oriental fashion, seated upon 
bear-skin robes, and served by the winged Mo- 
quis houris. 

The meal consisted of stewed mutton and 
vegetables, accompanied by the irrepressible 
pekah. As knives, forks, spoons, and plates, 
are considered superfluities, at these spreads 
each person is expected to help himself some- 
how out of one common dish, which is a large 
earthern bowl, exquisitely carved and painted. 
The ladies have an appetizing way of sticking 
their fingers into the soup and then sucking 
them. I found this a matter for practice ; 
not being able to accomplish the double-back- 
action gulp necessary to this style of feed- 
ing, I was exceedingly awkward at first, but, 
after repeated attempts, acquired the art in 
such perfection as to elicit frequent applause 
from my entertainers. 

After dinner, I learned the art of making 
pekah. The meal is first mixed with water 
into a thin batter, into which a blue coloring- 
matter is sometimes introduced. Over a small 
furnace a large flat rock is then placed, and, 
when it is quite hot, the batter is spread over 
the stone by dipping the fingers into it, and 
dexterously drizzling the agglomerating sub- 
stanee until a thin layer is formed, which, in 
baking, cockles up, and, as I have said, great- 
!y resembles brown paper. 7a-moo-beck is 


another favorite article of food, and is made 
of green corn, grated and rolled up in the 
| husk, and baked in the ashes. 

Having ingratiated myself into the family, 
| I ventured to produce some pictures, and, con- 
trary to my expectation, and in agreeable con- 
trast to my past experience, they appeared 
delighted with them, and cheerfully agreed to 
allow me to take their photographs the fol- 
lowing day. 

This (to me) astonishing readiness to com- 
ply with my request was explained in the 
course of my conversation with the young 
man, by his stating that he had seen some 
| of these “sun-pictures” when on a visit to 
Fort Defiance. 

After bidding this hospitable family “ Good- 





| night,” we returned to our camp on the flat 


rock at the foot of the cliff. 

The next morning, bright and early, the 
young Tawahian came down to assist us in 
carrying up the camera and chemicals to his 
house. Arriving there, we found the women 
of the family on the qui vive—all excitement 
and expectation. 

I prepared my materials in the room where 
the old chief was weaving, pitched my dark 
tent upon the top of the house, and soon had 
my subject posed in a group. The ladies had 
presumed too greatly upon their courage, how- 
ever, for, no sooner had I leveled my camera 
at them than they fled like a pack of startled 
sheep. After considerable persuasion the 
young man was induced to stand up, and, 
before he had time to flinch, the deed was 
done. The girls, seeing that their brother 
was unhurt, became bolder, and allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded to follow his example. 

The fame of this exploit spread in an in- 
credibly short time far and wide, and it was 
not long before I found that I had established 
in the three walled cities a reputation as a 
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great medicine-man. E. O. Braman. 
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A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


A 


HOLD that it is essential to a liberal 
education, once in “life’s dull round,” 
to attend such a ball as I attended at Eade’s 
villa, when Brier County assembled there to 
dance interminable reels and antiquated co- 
tillons to one or two monotonous, melancholy 
jigs, played with “ damnable iteration.” 
Hardly had the lame servant-boy accom- 
plished the lighting of the many Chinese lan- 
terns that adorned the shrubbery, when the 
guests began to arrive. They came some 
miles over rough roads, but they were full of 
life; and oh! how tirelessly did they keep 
time to that tuneless band, consisting of a 
tambourine, a banjo, a triangle, and a mad- 
dening fiddle! How heartily they commended 
the “music,” how eagerly they talked, how 
loudly they laughed, how engagingly they 
ogled and simpered! I have little hesitation 
in saying that I, who have attended many 
balls, have never witnessed more universal, 








unalloyed enjoyment than prevailed here, 








where the music was execrable, and the en. 
tertainment so meagre. Here were no stag. 
nant spirits requiring the spur of artificial 
stimulants; these simple Brier-County peo- 
ple, to whom a ball is a rare event, had never 
known the pains of “sad satiety,” and I ver- 
ily believe that they would have danced as 
gayly to the rattling of a tin pan and the re- 
freshment of cold water. 

With the beaux, dress appeared to be an 
affair of individual convenience; they were 
unanimous only on the question of cravats, 
which were invariably of the gayest stripe; 
but the ladies, almost without an exception, 
were arrayed in pink tarlatan. I believe that 
a Brier-County belle does not consider any 
thing else full dress. 

Among these constantly -shifting, rosy 
clouds I looked eagerly for Jennie; but, 
having ascertained that she was not in the 
ballroom, I stationed myself near the door, 
that I might appear to be watching the 
dancers, while I waited anxiously for my 
poor little friend, whom I wished to support 
and encourage by my sympathy under the 
mortifications of the evening. 

Colonel Eade was circulating around the 
room, telling worn-out anecdotes, and pay- 
ing high-flown compliments to his guests in 
that pompously cringing way that so sorely 
wounded my poor little Jennie; and I was 
watching him with mingled wrath, amuse- 
ment, and despair, when Miss Jarrall tapped 
me on my arm, 

“Why are you not in ball-dress?” she 
asked. : 

“T am too old to dance,” I answered, 
rather shortly, I confess, for I remembered 
the conversation I had overheard that after- 
noon. 

She gave me a terrible look, and said : 

“Oh, indeed! I thought you had forgot- 
ten your age!” and, passing on, was imme- 
diately lost in the crowd. The next moment 
I saw Jennie Eade come “flying down the 
middle” of a long, double row of dancers, 
“ standing up for a reel.” She was led bya 
young gentleman from Hawley, who had “the 
back trick simply as strong as any man in” 
—Brier County; and she herself was no Jan- 
guid dancer, oppressed by a fastidious dis- 
taste for the somewhat boisterous scene, 
No! Jennie was radiant, but not in pink tar- 
latan, Iam happy to record. I suspect that 
Miss Jarrall dressed her. She was attired 
with exquisite simplicity in white, and she 
had a lily with pendent leaves in her pretty 
hair, I have never described Jennie’s beauty; 
I could not, if I tried. She was to me like 
some exquisite flower one finds “in desert 
wilds forlorn,” and her dancing was like the 
frolic of the breeze. She seemed to put new 
life in that crazy old fiddle, droning through 
“Old Bob Ridley” a “tune” that has done 
duty at every Brier-County merry-making, 
time out of mind. Miss Dorne, who came 
next, essayed in vain to imitate my pretty 
fairy’s buoyant grace; she was not worth 
looking at after Jennie, whose dancing was 
indeed a charming sight, and yet I felt ag- 
grieved by it. 

“© Jennie! Jennie!” I said, when at 
last that interminable reel was over, “0 
Jennie! I thought these gatherings were 80 
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distasteful to you?” I tried to speak play- 
@ully, but I failed. 

“So they are!” said Jennie, a little sharp- 
ly; “but I am young, and I like to dance. 
Would you have me deny myself every pleas- 
ure?” 

“Jennie!” said I, quite irrelevantly, 
“Miss Jarrall has been imbittering your 
mind against me?” 

The innocent look of amazement she gave 
me convinced me at once of my error. 

“No, indeed,” she said; “you do her 
great injustice. She always speaks highly 
of you. But, Mr. Sevier !—you are ill, you 
are ill, I am sure!” 

“No,” I said; “I am not ill, but the room 
is so close. If you can give up dancing the 
next reel, do come into the air with me?” 

She assented without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and we went upon the terraced walk. 
Jennie was the first to speak. 

“T suppose you think me very frivolous 
and inconsistent, Mr. Sevier,” she said, hur- 
tiedly, “to bend so readily to the necessities 
of my position, when I have declared so em- 
phatically that this—this mode of life is in- 
tolerable to me.” 

“No, no; no, indeed! Jennie,” said I, 
half-choking with the eloquent confession 
that I had studied, but could not remember 
coherently, “I think you wise and good be- 
yond your years. A close observer of human 
nature, my dear child, has told us that ‘ wise 
men spend their time in mirth, and only fools 
are serious.’ You do well to dance and be 
gay. I did not intend to condemn you; it 
was only that—I—” 

Jennie did not notice my confusion and 
stammering. 

“You see,” she continued, in a calm, ar- 
gumentative manner, “dancing is exhilarat- 
ing; and, just as some people take wine, you 
know, to raise their spirits, why, I—dance 
eels.” 

“And I love to see you dance, my dear 
Jennie ; you must not think me crabbed with 
age because I am not dancing. I have a rel- 
ish for all simple, youthful pleasures. You 
‘know that 


‘For him in vain the envious seasons roll, 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul.’” 


We were leaning over the railing of the 
bridge when I said this, and Jennie looked 
up immediately with « heavenly smile, and 
said : 

“T do not need to be reminded that you 
“bear eternal summer in your soul,’ Mr. Se- 
vier, when you are so indulgent to an insig- 
nificant girl as I am.” 

Ah! what an opportunity was lost to me 
by Colonel Eade’s blundering intrusion! I 
know not how many considerate couples, ten- 
der hearts: enveloped in pink tarlatan, manly 
hearts, wrapped in white linen, or striped 
Seersucker, or best broadcloth, as the case 
might be, had crossed and recrossed that 
bridge, and kindly left us unmolested; but, 
just at the most critical moment, that imbe- 
cile must come, with a sinister-looking speci- 
men of the Brier-County gentry following 
close at his heels. 

The colonel, as I plainly saw, had taken 
his extra glass, and was rather the worse for 


| and exclaimed, with a discordant laugh : 


it. I thought that Jennie saw this, too, for 
she put her hand on my arm, and whispered, 
in a frightened voice, “‘ Please stay with me.” 
But it was not the colonel that she was afraid 
of, poor child! 

I drew Jennie’s trembling hand within my 
arm, and tried to smile blandly on the in- 
truders, while Colonel Eade bowed low many 
times. I really thought, while I stood there 
impatient, that he made a hundred abject in- 
clinations; but I dare say he made no more 
than five or six before he introduced his 
companion, Major Woodgate. 

The major nodded superciliously. He 
was a short, thick-set man, with a truculent, 
conceited countenance. The moment he 
spoke I recognized the blustering swearer I 
had seen at Pomona Station. He did not 
deign to bestow a word upon me, but, rudely 
endeavoring to thrust himself between Jen- 
nie and the railing of the bridge, he brusque- 
ly claimed her hand for the next dance. I 
saw Jennie turn pale, even in the pink reflec- 
tion of the Chinese Jantern that swung in the 
arch above the bridge; I felt her fingers 
clutch my arm nervously, and my resolution 
was taken. 

“Excuse me,” I said, with as much sua- 
vity as I could command, “ but Miss Eade is 
engaged to me for this dance.” 

If ever a man looked daggers, then the 
defiant major looked daggers at me. He 
turned on his heel without a word, leaving 
the lugubrious colonel to express his satisfac- 
tion that he was to have “the melancholy 
pleasure of seeing me dance to the good old 
tune of ‘ Nine-and-twenty Pipers,’ ” which he 
vainly tried to whistle as he staggered after 
his discomfited companion. 

Poor Jennie’s head drooped until it 
touched my arm ; but she raised it suddenly, 





“ You see I have need to dance! Yet, do 
you wonder that I feel more like throwing 
myself here, on the floor of this bridge, to 
weep, than dancing yonder? ”’ 

“« Jennie—my dear little Jennie!” I said, 
my heart beating wildly, “I don’t wish to 
dance; you shall not be forced to dance; 
you shall stay here—but not to weep, dear, 
if— ” 

“Oh, I must !—I ‘must! she cried, with 
a sudden transition from despair to deter- 
mination. “ Hell be there to see whether I 
dance or not; and you do not knowhim. I 
must dance, and you must dance with me— 
now.” 

I danced. Heaven knows how I acquitted 
myself. I heard an odious voice behind me 
drawling out the words : 

“Mamma, we have surely been deceived 
in Mr. Sevier; dancing in brown-linen pan- 
taloons and a sacque coat.” 

“Yes, dear,” mamma answered, absently. 
She was watching “dearest Blanche,” whose 
partner was no better dressed than I, except 
that he had an orange-colored cravat with 
crimson stripes. I will say this in favor of 
the ball at Eade’s Villa: etiquette there was 
no tyrant, and I was too much engrossed by 
Jennie to care about my appearance. 

[ier spirits seemed to rise with every step 
she took; but there was a wild fire in her 








eyes, and a dangerous flame in her cheeks 








that alarmed me. I saw that Woodgate was 
watching her, and I saw, also, that she knew 
it, though she did not once look toward him, 
When the dance was over, I whispered eager- 
ly, for I saw the wretch approaching : 

“Jennie, if you don’t wish to dance with 
this fellow, say so: I'll see that he does not 
annoy you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she said; “but you 
see I’ve danced my courage up now, and it 
can’t be helped. Thank you again and again, 
but don’t stay watching me, please.” 

Woodgate came and whispered a word in 
her ear. She bowed, dropped my arm, and 
walked away with him, without once looking 
back. 

Notwithstanding her entreaty, I did watch 
her. I followed her to the other end of the 
room, where I saw her dancing with such 
zest that none but I could have guessed how 
little she cared for it; but, when the dance 
was ended, She and her partner disappeared. 

I strolled disconsolately about the galler- 
ies and grounds, scaring some cozy couples 
out of dim corners (Heaven forgive me for 
it! I trust I marred no good man’s hopes 
that night), but nothing could I see of Jen- 
nie or of Woodgate. 

When I retraced my steps to the ball- 
room, I found the waiters handing round 
cake, and lemonade as weak as it could be 
made. I declined the refreshment; but, for 
some reason or other, I was persecuted by 
those indefatigable waiter-boys. Wherever 
I went, they offered me now cake and now 
lemonade. I think they had orders from 
Colonel Eade to leave no man in peace until 
he had partaken of the hospitalities of the 
Villa. To escape their importunities, I went 
to the parlor; but there, also, cake and lem- 
onade were circulating freely, and some one 
in pink tarlatan was singing an epidemic 
song in true Brier-County style—that is, 
“ without any mitigation or remorse of voice ™ 
—and I fied. 

A boy with cake and lemonade pursued 
me; but consideration for his perishable 
freight prevented his overtaking me before I 
had reached a dimly-lighted side-gallery, at 
the end of which I saw a solitary figure in 
white. Oh, what a throb my heart gave! for 
I knew that it was Jennie. She leaned 
against a pillar, her head bowed, her hands 
clasped to her heart, and her face so white 
and haggard that it froze the words upon my 
lips. 

I stood beside her, happy, miserable, pal- 
pitating ; but, before I could speak, up came 
that highly-commendable African with the 
cake and lemonade. Again I dec'ined. The 
boy lingered ; Jennie turned her head. 

“Take it!” said she, imperatively; “it is 
all you'll get.” 

“Tt is very nice, Jennie,” I said (oh, how 
I did wish to comfort her!), “but I am nei- 
ther hungry nor thirsty.” 

“Tt is not nice!” said she, sharply, set- 
ting her pearly teeth upon her nether lip with 
a force that made me quiver. ‘“ You know it 


is not nice—but it is good enough for this 
wretched, wretched place.” 

I took the cake and lemonade; I ate every 
crumb ; I swallowed every drop. 
nice. 


It was not 
Madly in love as I was, I rejoiced when 
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the feat was accomplished. The boy de- 
parted, grinning triumphantly. Jennie leaned 
her head against the pillar and wept bitterly. 
Every sob was a stab to me; my heart was 
in my throat; I could hardly speak. 

“Jennie, Jennie,” I groaned, “ don’t— 
don’t!” 

Involuntarily I put my arm around her, 
but she drew away from me, and by a great 
effort mastered her sobs. 

“Jennie,” I said again, “ something dis- 
tresses you; tell me what itis. Surely you 
can trust me?” 

“T have only had a hard, hard battle to 
fight with myself,” said she, wearily, “and 
I am exhausted, that is all.” 

“That is not all; I am sure it is not,” 
said I, anxiously; “and I must know all, 
Jennie.” 

“It is only the old, vexed question,” she 
sighed, “‘as to whether my uncle should give 
up this place.” (Oh, what a telief these 
words were! After all, it was no such seri- 
ous matter asI feared.) “ You see,” Jennie 
continued, more calmly, “my uncle owes 
debts to a large amount, larger, at least, than 
he is able to pay, and—and— this Major 
Woodgate holds his notes.” 

“Well?” I said, impatiently. 

“And,” continued Jennie, slowly and 
faintly, “he threatens to sell my uncle out— 
is not that what it is called? He is always 
threatening; he has threatened to sell this 
place a long, long time.” 

“What prevents his doing it, then?” I 
asked. 

“ He will certainly do it now,” she said, 
“ unless—unless—” 

I know that women do not generally un- 
derstand business, and I thought that Jennie 
was fretting herself about a trifle; so I said, 
encouragingly : 

“Well, Jennie ; what is the alternative ?” 

She looked at me wildly. 

“Myself!” she cried, with a piteous 
wail. 

I started to my feet. 

“No, no, no!” I exclaimed; “a thousand 
times no!” 

“There is no help for it,” said she, very 
calmly now. 

“There is help for it,” I returned. “Do 
you think that I will permit so infamous a 
sacrifice? Your uncle is selfishness incar- 
nate to accept it.” 

“Ah, don’t blame him,” said Jennie. 
“He has done a father’s part by me. He is 
an old man now; it would break his heart to 
give up this place, the last few acres that re- 
main to him. He had a wife and children 
once, and they lie buried here. I should be 
ungrateful to forget all this. He means me 
no harm; he thinks that the major will make 
me happy if I am—reasonable.” (I ground 
my teeth with rage.) “And nothing can 
help the matter now,” she added, with slight 
haughtiness ; “ even love, that does so much, 
could not save me now.” (How cold I turned 
at that sentence. What did she mean?) “I 
have promised my uncle. If you had not 
surprised me in my hour of weakness, I 
should never have been guilty of the folly of 
disclosing these family secrets. Forget what 
I have said, and let me pass.” 








I seized her hands; I could not let her 
pass. 
“ Jennie!” I cried, “ you mean to marry | 
this man?” 

“T must,” she answered, frowning. 

“ You don’t love him!” I said, fiercely. 

“T shall try,” she answered, patiently. 

“ You shall not/” I cried. “ By Heaven! 
you shall not try! Jennie, you tell me that 
love cannot save you—it is a dark saying; I 
don’t read your meaning; but can—can gold 
save you?” 

Oh, the wild hope in her eyes ! 

“ Ah, Mr. Sevier!” she said, and dropped, 
panting, upon one of the benches. 

I knew that I might have taken her in my 
arms and kissed her without offense; but I 
did not doit. I felt that we were now very 
far asunder. I was about to do that which 
would secure me Jennie’s ardent gratitude, 
and I craved—her love. I began to make 
light of the obligation. 

“Pooh! pooh!” I said, when she pressed 
my hands, convulsively ; “it is a matter of 
business easily arranged. I'll see your uncle 
to-night, and if he is” (“ sober,” I was going 
to say, but I checked myself, and said in- 
stead)—“ if I can make him understand, I'll 
settle every thing immediately ; don’t fret.” 

I found the colonel in a very doleful mood. 
I don’t know why the sight of me suggested 
the sage that grew in his garden, but as soon 
as I accosted him he began to quote “ Cur 
morietur,” and I knew that it was useless to 
talk business that night; but I did eventual- 
ly rescue Jennie from the fate that threatened 
her. With no little difficulty and maneu- 
vring, I became the wretched proprietor of a 
whitewashed country-seat, for which I had no 
use. Happily for me, the Villa long ago re- 
verted to Colonel Eade, and the bitterness of 
that unhappy time has passed away, but I 
still retain a lively recollection of my misery. 

Wretched I certainly was. I cannot say 
that I found that balm in the performance of 
a generous action that poets and romancers | 
feign. I say nothing on the subject of Wood- 
gate’s enmity; for a man who rouses no | 
enmity on his way through life, deserves no | 
friends; and certainly his enmity was less | 
annoying to me than Qolonel Eade’s effusive | 
friendship. I say nothing of the very bad in- | 
vestment I made of my money, for a man is 
liable at any time to make a bad invest- | 
ment; but I was sorely oppressed by Jennie’s 
gratitude. Not that she ever said a word 
about it, but, as the old song has it, “she 
looked in my face till my heart was like to 
break,” for how can any man of genuine feel- 
ing tulk of love and marriage to a girl upon 
whom he has just conferred a benefit at the 
expense of a few thousands? I knew that 
Jennie would have granted my suit any time 
after Eade’s Villa became my property, but 
the dread of bribing her young affections 
sealed my lips. 

In spite of all my precaution to keep the 
affair a secret, Miss Jarrall discovered the 
transaction, and, in addition to my other bur- 
dens, I had to endure her upbraidings. She 
loaded me with opprobrious titles: “I was a 
prodigal ; I was one of Folly's unaccount- 
ables, and she had long foreseen that I must 
come to grief; had she been consulted, she 





| ass’s ears. 





would have respectfully suggested that, if I 
had no better use for my money than te 
throw it into that nasty lake, I might bestow 
it upon poor, dear Launce.” Very naturally 
I was angry and indignant, and I declined all 
speech with my fierce assailant, except what 
civility required ; but that did not prevent 
her snubbing poor Jennie unmercifully. ‘She 
had been the bosom friend of the girl’s motb- 
er; she was the truest friend Jennie had, yet 
Jeanie had not confided in her; Jennie had 
preferred me; she had committed an unpar- 
donable offense ;”’ and Miss Jarrall wept tears 
of wrath and sorrow, which Jennie was not 
allowed to wipe away. 

The poor child sought consolation in cook- 
ing dainty dishes for me. It pleased her to 
fancy that I had a delicate appetite, and she 
took care that I should fare better than any 
one else. I never could account for. this 
singular propensity of womankind to console 
the object of their solicitude with some culi- 
nary triumph ; but I must admit that there is 
wisdom in the practice. When that professed 
gourmande, Madame de Thianges, said, “ One 
never grows old at table,” she uttered some- 
thing better than a witticism—sle spoke a 
profound truth. I have known a good dinner 
to appease a fretful man, just as a sugar- 
plum quiets a cross child. Homo sum ; hu 
mani nihil a me alienum. The truth must be 
told, but I should blush, perhaps, to make 
the acknowledgment in plain English. 

I gradually recovered my spirits, but my 
restoration to cheerfulness was not attributa- 
ble solely to the delicacies with which Jennie 
fed me. I think it was partly due to the 
sudden departure of the Dornes. The three 
appeared one morning in traveling-costume, 
and I was informed that Mrs. Dorne had re- 
ceived a letter from my sister Eleanor, beg- 
ging for her company at Lookout Mountain. 
I saw them depart with inexpressible thank- 
fulness, although I knew that Mother Dorne 
went with the express intention to capture 
my poor Launce. Why should I fret myself 
about that? The boy must run many a risk 
in this life, I knew. 

After the Dornes left, I learned to laugh 
at Colonel Eade’s embarrassing but well- 
meant allusions to Midas, whose story he told 
me over and over again, not omitting the 
I began to entertain more chari- 
table sentiments toward Miss Jarrall, conde- 
scending now and then to utter a pleasantry 
which was not badly received ; and, finally, I 
persuaded myself that my sensitiveness about 
Jennie’s gratitude was morbid, and unworthy 
a manly soul. 

I saw, indeed, that it was time to speak, 
if ever I meant to speak, for the season was 
waning fast. Almost every one had left 
Eade’s Villa; the woods were ablaze with 
the colors of autumn; in the garden the rank 
weeds and grass were dropping their seeds 
through the mild noon—it was time to think 
of going, and how could I leave Jennie? 
Now that parting was so near, I would have 
accepted even gratitude in place of love, 
rather than lose her forever! In my jaun- 
diced state of mind, I had held aloof from 
her ; but my reserve had so evidently pained 
her, that I knew she would meet my ad- 
vances. 
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These thoughts came to me one morning, 
during a ramble through the woods, when I 
noticed, with a startled feeling, the swift ad- 
vance of autumn. I returned, fortified by 
excellent resolutions, but too late for dinner. 
Jennie, however, had taken care that I should 
not starve. The poor child looked pale and 
listless, I thought, and I feared that my delay 
had incommoded her; but she said no—that 
she had been helping Miss Jarrall, who had 
just left in great haste. 

“ Not gone away ?” said I, in surprise. 

“Oh, no; I forgot that you had not 
heard,” replied Jennie. “The boy from Po- 
mona Station brought Miss Jarrall a telegram 
this morning. There has been a railroad ac- 
cident at Clayburg, and a friend of Miss Jar- 
rall’s is hurt.” 

“Did you hear his name?” I asked, in 
some alarm. 

“ Mr. Ashe,” Jennie replied. 

“ Not Laurence Ashe ?” I said. 

“Yes,” said Jennie; “did you know 
him?” 

“Is he—is he badly hurt ?” I ask, push- 
ing my plate away. “ O Jennie, the poor boy 
is my nephew, and very dear tome! I must 
go to him!” 

Jennie said “Oh!” in a voice of tenderest 
sympathy, and looked at me with tears in her 
lovely eyes. Then she came to my side, and 
took my hands impulsively in hers, and said: 
“T would not have told you thus abruptly if 
I had known—ah, if I had only known! But 
he is not hurt badly; only his collar-bone 
broken, I believe. Miss Jarrall will bring 
him here, if he can be moved. He isn’t hurt 
much—you know he can’t be hurt much! 
Don’t—don’t, oh, please don’t look so un- 
easy!” 

She was trembling like a leaf, and I 
smiled, though I really did feel uneasy. Jen- 
nie dropped my hands, and ran off, but pres- 
ently returned with a glass of wine. 

“You must drink it!” she said. “ Oh, I 
am so sorry! Your nephew! If I had ouly 
known it! But, you see, Mr. Sevier, I don’t 
think he can be hurt much!” 

“You are a brave comforter, Jennie,” I 
said, and the ready tears started to her eyes; 
“you really make me feel that there cannot 
be much the matter; nevertheless, I will go 
to Pomona Station—I may meet them.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Jennie; “and you might 
—you might telegraph to Miss Jarrall, might- 
n’t you?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I will, and, if necessary, 
I can run to Clayburg.” 

“You must be quick, then,” said Jennie, 
“for you will have to walk. Uncle has rid- 
den the mustang to Hawley, and the mules 
are hauling wood. Miss Jarrall, fortunately, 
persuaded the boy that brought the message 
to let her ride his horse while he walked.” 

All this Jennie told me while she deftly 
packed a basket with sandwiches and a bot- 
tle of wine, and I set forth immediately to 
walk to Pomona Station. Neither of us had 
the wit to perceive that I was going on a 
bootless errand. 

It was dark when I arrived; the down- 
train from Clayburg had passed half an hour 
before, and Miss Jarrall and Laurence had 
not come in it; and I learned that no train 





would pass up the road before morning. 
Meantime I telegraphed, but could get no an- 
swer. I spent the night with what comfort 
those who have tried it may imagine, loung- 
ing uneasily on a split-bottomed chair. At 
seven o’clock I took a freight-train for Clay- 
burg. When I arrived, my first inquiry was 
for the surgeon, who informed me that Launce 
had no bones broken, only some severe 
bruises, and that his aunt—by whom I under- 
stood Miss Jarrall—had taken him to Haw- 
ley. It had not occurred to me, until then, 
that Miss Jarrall would never have taken her 
charge to Pomona Station, where no convey- 
ance could be obtained to carry him to Eade’s 
Villa. 

I paid dear for my want of reflection ; for, 
besides my comfortless night at Pomona, I 
was doomed to a wretched day at Clayburg, 
as. there was no train to Hawley until even- 
ing. When at last I found myself at that 
place, no horse was to be procured until the 
next day; thus,I did not return to Eade’s 
Villa until the third day after my departure. 
I had eaten the sandwiches and drunk the 
wine before I left Pomona Station, and I had 
had little refreshment besides. This circum- 
stance, taken in connection with the fact 
that I had been on a wild-goose chase, to use 
an expressive phrase, rendered me decidedly 
savage by the time I reached Eade’s Villa, 
where I found a pleasant party, consisting of 
Miss Jarrall, my nephew Launce, and Jennie, 
assembled for a late breakfast. They had 
the inhumenity to Jaugh at me—all but Jen- 
nie, who kindly said she was “so sorry!” 
and took the blame of my stupid journey 
upon herself, which soothed me a little. 

And, indeed, I needed soothing ; for there 
was Laurence in my seat at table, and if 
there is one thing I hate, it is to have my 
seat at table usurped. Moreover, Jennie was 
lavishing attentions upon him in that mother- 
ly way that comes naturally to the youngest 
woman when she has a sufferer of any kind 
to deal with. Launce was a handsome young 
fellow, and I was proud of him; but I didn’t 
exactly like to have him engross so much of 
Jennie’s attention. She did not neglect me, 
it is true; but my toast was cold, and Launce 
had the freshest eggs. I did not reflect, 
then, that Jennie could not have chosen a 
more delicate way of evincing her regard for 
me than by showing attentions to this neph- 
ew, whom I had declared to be so dear to 
me. 
“ You didn’t meet Woodgate in your wan- 
derings, did you?” asked Laurence, mali- 
ciously. 

“What do you know of Woodgate?” I 
growled. 

“ Oh,” he returned, lightly, “I know him 
very well; I came near breaking his head for 
him once. I knew him in the army.” 

This was Launce’s easy way of account- 
ing for his undesirable acquaintances, and of 
course I put no faith init. He added, pres- 
ently, with a significant laugh : 

“Miss Jarrall has been telling me all 
about Woodgate.” 

I darted an angry glance at Miss Jarrall, 
who looked supremely impenitent; and I 
would have made her some angry speech, 
had not Jennie raised her soft eyes to mine 





so wistfully, that I found it the easiest thing 
in the world to conquer my vexation. 

Launce’s injuries were not severe, but he 
was so imprudent that I had again to take 
up the line of march that very evening in 
search of a doctor. The colonel had not yet 
returned from his visit to the machine-shops 
beyond Hawley, and I might have been 
forced, in the absence of the mustang pony, 
to go on foot, had not Jennie, on her own 
responsibility, provided me with one of the 
mules. Thus, owing partly to these days of 
unavoidable absence and partly to Jennie’s 
shyness, which seemed suddenly to increase, 
as though she reproached herself for having 
been too forward in the expression of her 
sympathy, I could not immediately act upon 
my resolution to confess that ardent attach- 
ment with which she had inspired me. 

Meantime, I learned something of my 
nephew’s affairs. We had the pagoda all to 
ourselves one morning, and I took it upon 
me, as I always did when a good opportunity 
offered, to exhort him to a steadier course in 
future. 

“T have,sowed the last of my wild-oats, 
sir,” said Launce, puffing vigorously at his 
cigar, by way of mastering that peculiar em- 
barrassment that I had long ago learned to 
recognize as the prelude to a confession. 
“My family will never have cause to com- 
plain of me again, I hope.” 

“T always had faith in you, Launce,” said 
I, affectionately pressing his arm. 

He jumped up at this, threw his cigar 
away, and leaned over the railing with his 
face partially averted. 

“Tt’s a long story,” he said, presently, 
“and I couldn’t well write about it, you 
know. I thought I could tell you better 
than I could write it. I am engaged to be 
married to the dearest girl in the world! I 
have been anxious to tell you ever since it 
was settled. It is very recent, sir; but it 
has been—under consideration for some 
time ”—and he laughed and blushed. “ Miss 
Jarrall was against me until I gave some evi- 
dence of steadiness. She didn’t give Mrs. 
Dorne a very exalted opinion of me, I’m sure, 
for Blanche’s mamma was a little cool when 
she joined us, but that soon wore off.” 

Poor, poor Laurence! He was caught at 
last, then! And yetI could not feel sorry 
for him, he seemed so pleased. 

“This is a jolly place,” said he, looking 
around him. “I’ve wished myself here all 
the summer; I knew that Miss Jarrall was 
here—and the Dornes,” he added, again with 
a blush and a laugh, “ besides yourself, sir ; 
but” (with sudden seriousness) “I couldn’t 
leave my mother and the girls. It has been 
a great object with me this summer to prove 
myself a dutifal son.” 

“T trust that is not your sole object in 
marrying, Laurence,” said I, uneasily. 

“ Not—ex-act-ly!” he answered. “You 
know I was always an independent youth, 
and I’ve made a free, uribiassed choice. I’m 
not half worthy of her, I know,” he added, 
softly, “‘ but I don’t mean that she shall ever 
regret marrying me.” 

I cleared my throat several times before I 
could speak. Idid not admire Blanche Dorne, 
but if Laurence could speak of her in that 
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way, why, it proved that she was capable of 
inspiring a deeper feeling than I had thought 


possible ; besides, there was great satisfac- | 


tion in the reflection that Eleanor would be 
gratified by the match, and I knew very well 
that unless she were pleased there would be 
no peace in the family; so I told Laurence 
that I was glad to hear of his engagement. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he; “I was sure 
from what Miss Jarrall wrote that I would 
have your sympathy.” 

Miss Jarrall, then, had doubtless inti- 
mated to Launce something of my experience 
of the tender passion. I would have been 
as grateful for sympathy as he, and I was on 
the point of betraying my secret when the 
dinner-bell rang. Love had not deprived 
Launce of appetite, I observed, for he obeyed 
the summons with alacrity; and, though I 
was at first a little annoyed at the interrup- 
tion, I reflected that, as I was not exactly en- 
gaged to Jennie, it would be as well to defer 
my confidences. 

“Hang it!” said Launce, a little sheep- 
ishly, I thought, as he lingered on the piazza 
steps to survey the scene, * this place is good 
enough for me. If my mother and the rest 
of them were only here, I shouldn’t hurry 
away.” 

“You can spend next season here,” I 
suggested. 

“ Hardly,” he said, resignedly, yet laugh- 
ing, the light-hearted boy; “I shall be a 
married man by that time, and she does not 
like Eade’s Villa.” 

After dinner Miss Jarrall took possession 
of Launce, and I strayed off to the garden, 
hoping to find Jennie there. I waited long, 
but she came at last, shy but radiant; the 
color in her cheeks matched the bright rib- 
bon at her throat. She looked so confiding, 
so childlike, that almost involuntarily I held 
out my arms, and she, after a moment’s shy 
hesitation, walked straight into them! 

“Miss Jarrall says I must tell you,” she 
began, falteringly ; “but it is my wish also 
that you should know. I burdened you with 
my troubles, I ought not to withhold from 
you the knowledge of any thing that gives 
me, happiness, ought I?” 

“No, Jennie; I think not,” I said, with a 
smile. I thought that she was going to tell 


me about a plan that I knew Miss Jarrall had ' 


proposed, for having her spend the winter 
with that managing lady; and I smiled to 
think how charmingly I would modify that 
arrangement. But Jennie soon undeceived 
me. 

“T would have told you, when I wished 
you to know the truth about those magazines, 
that Ae sent them to me regularly, if I had 
known that he was your nephew. He was 
one of that fishing-party that was here last 
summer, and—and—Miss Jarrall said I must 
tell you every thing—(she was looking far 
over the garden now, her face paling and* 
flushing at every word) he had a quarrel with 
Major Woodgate, who was—insolent to me; 
and the major challenged him, and they 
fought, and Mr. Ashe was wounded; we 
thought he would die; but Miss Jarrall came 
and nursed him well.” 

“ And, after keeping this escapade a se- 











his pardon?” said I, angrily, but I did not 
release Jennie. 

“Yes,” she said, timidly. 

“T would not have believed this of 
Launce,” said I, resentfully. “I knew that 
he was wild, but I always thought him open 
before.” 

“ Ah,” pleaded Jennie, “he thought it 
would grieve his family so. And it was not 
his fault, it was—for my sake!” 

I relented instantly. 

“For your sake, dear child?” I said; “I 
forgive him.” 

“He—loves me!” she said, in a palpi- 
tating whisper. “He has loved me all the 
time.” 

I trembled like a leaf, but I did not let 
her go. I did not let her go, though I knew 
now that there was not a straw for hope to 
grasp at. Laurence had told me that:he was 
engaged to be married, and I, with a facile 
credulity that would have shamed a woman, 
jumped to the conclusion that the lady must 
be Blanche Dorne. He had not named Jen- 
nie, it is true, and he had named Blanche 
once; but did that authorize me to take so 
much for granted? Jennie’s words seemed 
to fill my ears like the rush of mighty waters 
ready to overwhelm me; and yet I heard, 
with preternatural acuteness, each slightest 
sound in that old garden—the rattling of the 
dry bean-pods in the sighing blast; the 
querulous chirp of the red-birds picking the 
seeds from the withered sun-flowers; even 
the faint flutter of the faded leaves as they 
dropped in the grass; but they were alien 
sounds, and I heard them as though’ they 
came from another world. 

“He loves me!” sighed Jennie, with hap- 
py iteration ; “he has loved me all the time; 
but Miss Jarrall would not let him tell me 
so until she had reformed him, as she says. 
But he is not a bit wild now! Indeed, he is 
not; and he will never be wild again. He 
loves me, and I am so happy tbat I want you 
to be happy with me.” 

She looked into my face as she spoke, 
and I felt that I must make some reply. 

“T am very glad, Jennie,” I said. 

I did not know my own voice. I stooped 
and kissed her, and then my arms dropped 
by my side. 

Poor child! she saw the truth. I shall 
never forget her scared, white face as she 
sank upon the steps of that old summer- 
house. I heard her sobbing as I went down 
the wide walk, but I did not once look back. 
I know that Laurence went to her and com- 
forted her; and I firmly believe, great as was 
her regard for truth, that to account for her 
tears she invented a fiction far more plausi- 
ble than the clumsy subterfuge with which I 
had baffled Coralie Dorne. 

“* Sweet was her smile, but not for me ; 

Alas! when woman looks too kind, 
Just turn your foolish head and see— 
Some youth is walking close behind !" 

Miss Jarrall was the first person I met 
when I entered the house. I was determined 
that she should not exult over me, so I said, 
blithely : 

“ Well, now that we have settled Launce’s 
little affair satisfactorily, I must hasten away 


cret all this time, he sends you to negotiate | to reconcile Eleanor to the match.” 





Miss Jarrall gave me a quick, searching 
leok ; then she took my arm and said, re. 
proachfully : 

“You arch-hypocrite! you clever old 
schemer! If I had only known that you 
were all the time acting in Launce’s interest, 
I wouldn’t have been so hard on you.” 

“You jealous old match-maker!” I re. 
torted ; “if you had but told me that you 
were in Launce’s secret.” (Ah, if she had 
but told me!) 

I have this for my consolation: that, while 
Miss Jarrall is never weary of eulogiziog the 
art with which I can keep a secret, she little 
suspects how wellI deserve her commenda- 
tion. 

Kampa Tuorps. 





CELIA’S MOTH. 


66 HERE he is in the candle again! ” ex- 

claimed Celia, stopping her needles 
and whisking the half-finished stocking at a 
circling moth obstinately bent on perishing 
in the flame. ‘I wonder what moths were 
made for ?—stupid things!” 

“ Made for the candle, perhaps,” said 
Rory, with a peculiar inflection in his lazy 
voice. 

Celia gave him an impatient glance, but 
resumed her knitting without answering. 

“Tt’s all very well to call them stupid,” 
continued Rory, presently, “ but, if the truth 
were told, don’t you suppose the candle likes 
the game, too?” 

“ No, I don’t,” answered Celia, shortly. 

“ Well, you ought to know,” said Rory, 
with that queer accent again. 

Celia threw down her knitting-work a sec- 
ond time. “I declare, Rory,” she cried, “I 
won’t be hinted at like this!” 

“What canI do but hint—if you won't 
let me speak out?” said Rory. 

“ Well, speak out, then; make an end of 
it; maybe it’s better so,” said Celia. 

Rory’s reply to this was to get up and 
come round the table to where Celia sat; 
whereupon Celia, in her turn, quietly slipped 
round and seated herself in his empty chair. 
Rory did not dare to follow, but he looked at 
her in a discomfited and imploring way that 
raised the ghost of a smile upon her hitherto 
stern little mouth. But she immediately be- 
came judge-like again. 

“Now, just sit down there,” she said, 
“and say out what you have got to-say.” 

“ What's the use?” muttered Rory, sulky 
at being out-maneuvred. “ You know it just 
as well as I do.” 

“Know what? Say it out, I tell you!” 

“ Why, that I—that you—O Celia! that I 
love you so much I can’t say it!” cried Rory, 
a sudden boyish gush of tenderness melting 
through the little crust. 

Here Celia dropped one of her knitting- 
needles, dived down for it, and came up with 
a red cheek. But her reply was practical in 
the extreme. 

“ Well, suppose you do, what does it 
amount to? I wouldn’t marry a shirk, any- 
way.” 

This time it was into Rory’s dark face 
that the blood flew, and he bit his liv. 
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Celia’s word had stung deeper than she knew 


* or meant, perhaps. 


“ What would you have me do?” he said, 
at last. 

“Any thing!” answered Celia, energeti- 
cally. ‘Get a hammer and break stones on 
the road would be better than nothing.” 

“But why should I work, since my father 
left me enough—” 

“Why should you work?” interrupted 
Celia. ‘Why, for the sake of working. 
Yes, I know—more’s the pity; your father 
did leave you just enough to dawdle along.— 
Yes, you do dawdle, Rory—no use scowling 
like that; what else can you call the way 
you've spent your time ever since you came 
home? When it’s rainy, you dawdle off with 
a fishing-rod; and, when it’s pleasant, you 
dawdle under the trees with a book all day 
long; and then in the evening—” 

“In the evening I dawdle round the can- 
dle,” completed Rory, sarcastically. 

“ Yes, exactly; and I can tell you, Rory, 
the candle doesn’t like it!” 

“ Doesn’t it?” said Rory, getting up. 
“Well, good-night, then, candle; I won’t 
dawdle round you any more this evening, 
anyhow!” With which speech he took his 
six feet of laziness out of the room. 

Celia stopped the click of her needles, 
and listened for his tread on the stairs. She 
did not hear it, but what she did hear next 
minute was the outside door closing with a 
bang that indicated Master Rory to be in no 
very gentle mood. A little smile and then a 
little frown cam@over Celia’s face. 

“ Where is be off to now, I wonder?” she 
said to herself, not condescending, however, 
to go to the window and see what direction 
the truant was taking. “To Susy Tibbets’s, 
perhaps; he has done that once or twice be- 
fore when I put him out—and he was put out 
to-night! Well, I can’t help it; I can’t see 
him running to waste so, and hold my tongue. 
If he chooses to revenge himself by going to 
Susy Tibbetts’s, why, he must, that’s all. I 
suppose he won’t expect me to sit up for 
him ; he knows there’s the pantry-window for 
folks that stay out late courting.” 

But Rory had not gone to Susy Tibbetts’s, 
albeit certain of being suffered there to hover 
round the candle as long and as close as he 
liked. He had gone down to the mill-stream, 
to a mossy stone where he had been wont, as 
Celia said, to dawdle with a fishing-rod; but 
there was no fishing-rod in his hand now, and 
no dawdling in his mood either. That word 
“shirk” was still rankling within him: it 
was not by any means the first time that 
Celia had scolded him for being lazy, but that 
epithet somehow seemed to point and drive 
home the reproach in quite a new way. 

Rory was lazy, there is no denying that. 
You saw it in the languid grace of his well- 
developed figure ; in the peculiar curve of his 
lips; in the very way in which the heavy lids 
rose slowly from his eyes, as if it were hard- 
ly worth the trouble; in motion and outline, 
as in coloring, the Southern mother was be- 
trayed in him. Yet, underlying all the trop- 
ical warmth and softness, was the firmer 
stratum that came from his New-England an- 
cestry on the other side; and, just as you 
were surprised, when the black lashes were 





lifted, to see a pair of deep-blue eyes set in 
the olive face, so you were surprised some- 
times to see those large, sleepy eyes kindle 
into a keenness of comprehension and energy 
foreign to his whole exterior. To repeat, the 
rock lay under all, only it lay so deep that 
it was seldom touched. But it had been 
touched to-night. He had left Celia in one 
of those flashes of anger not at all unusual 
with him; but he seated himself now on the 
stone by the mill-brook, with an uncommonly 
well-defined purpose of thinking it all out: 
“it” being Celia, himself, and his own posi- 
tion with regard to her and things in general. 

What that was does not require many 
words to explain. Rory—and here it may be 
remarked that he did not owe his Irish name 
to any Irish blood, but to the inability of one 
of his father’s farm-hands to—as he phrased 
it—get his tongue round the little fellow’s 
name. For Captain Trent, with that peculiar 
taste in nomenclature not infrequently to be 
observed in the New-Englander born and 
bred, had called his boy Rosario, after the 
South-American settlement, where he had 
met his wife; and, this appellation being un- 
manageable to more tongues than Pat McGin- 
nis’s, that worthy’s solution of .the difficulty 
had been speedily adopted by everybody.— 
Rory Trent, then, was the orphan son of a 
South-American Spaniard and a roving New- 
Englander, who had been a sailor and a little 
of every thing else before becoming a settler 
in Buenos Ayres, where he made considerable 
money in sheep, which he afterward lost, in 
speculation. Shortly after his marriage, the 
fancy took him to return to his native town, 
which he accordingly did, richer than when 
he left it by a wife and a fortune. But he 
did not retain either very long. The dark-eyed 
Peruvian pined and drooped in that uncon- 
genial air; and, before the village folk were 
tired of gossiping about her outlandish garb 
and ways, ope bleak November day they were 
bidden to a hushed assembly, where “ the for- 
eign woman” lay, rigid enough now, her out- 
landish garb exchanged for colorless grave- 
clothes: then the black, frozen sods of the 
little New-England cemetery closed over the 
stranger from the far-away land of the vine 
and the palm, and there was nothing left to 
teli of her save that mound and a motherless 
little boy. 

Captain Trent followed his wife before 
many years, but not until he had succeeded 
in making ducks and drakes of his recently- 
acquired money by rash speculation, and the 
undertaking of New-England farming on a 
South-American scale, with the result to be 
expected from more zeal than discretion. 
That accomplished — concluding, perhaps, 
that he had about exhausted this world—he 
betook himself to another, leaving Rory with 
the wreck of his property—just enough, as 
Celia had said, to let him dawdle along 
through life. Boy and property were con- 
fided to the care of the captain’s half-brother, 
Jacob 'Wetherell, who was to give the lad a 
home during his minority, send him to col- 
lege—this being expressly stipulated by the 
testator, with the exaggerated ideas of the 
advantages of that institution peculiar to 
those who have not shared them—and be al- 
together a father to the fatherless boy. 





The provisions of the will had been duly 
carried out: Rory, grown up, had passed his 
four years within the university walls, and 
left them the wiser, no doubt, by all that ex- 
perience of prank-playing and authority- 
cheating which are among the benefits of a 
collegiate course. Otherwise, it cannot be 
said that he had particularly distinguished 
himself. He had just graduated, and re- 
turned home at the age of twenty - two, 
healthy, handsome, and lazy, with his life all 
before him, and no apparent notion of what 
to do with it beyond smoking, idling, and 


. making love, in season and out of season, to 


his cousin Celia Wetherell. 

As for this last pastime, no one, seeing 
Celia, would be disposed to blame him. She 
was the type we all know in New England, 
and shall hardly meet with out of it: a mix- 
ture of fun and gravity, sentiment and shrewd- 
ness; so pretty it seemed that she must be 
good for nothing, and so capable one felt that 
she ought to be ugly; kind, keen, and clever; 
fresh and sweet as an opening brier-rose, with 
all the rose’s bloom, and some of its thorns 
—as luckless Rory could testify. Occupied 
herself from morning till night, she looked 
with extreme disfavor on his purposeless ex- 
istence, as she regarded it. But then, as it 
happened, he had one purpose, and that was 
to make her his wife ; so, when she said to- 
night, with such uncompromising plainness, 
that she would never marry a shirk, the words 
went straight home as no others could have 
done. He could not get rid of them; the 
mill-current seemed to ripple to their tune; 
they formed the basis both of the thoughts, 
of anger, and mortification, that ran through 
his mind while he sat on the stone thinking 
it out, and of the plan that had taken shape 
before he returned home to let himself in at 
the pantry-window, unheard by anybody but 
Celia, who, though she would not sit up for 
folk that staid out late courting, neverthe- 
less did not sleep till she had heard said folk 
come in. 

The next morning at breakfast Rory as- 
tonished his uncle Jacob by inquiring if 
there were not some books of his father’s on 
South America somewhere about the house. 

“T guess so,” answered the old farmer, 
intent on the carving of a pink-and-white ham, 
artistically picked out with black-pepper spots. 
“ But what do you want of South-American 
books, hey, Rory?” 

“Only because I’m going there myself,” 
was Rory’s startling answer. 

Celia improvidently dropped five large 
lumps of sugar one after another into her fa- 
ther’s coffee-cup, and the old man himself 
left the knife quivering half-way in the ham. 

“You going to South America!” he re- 
peated, wrinkling up his eyebrows, the better 
to stare at Rory. ‘“ Why, bless the boy, he 
ain’t waked up yet!” 

“On the contrary, Uncle Jacob, I’ve just 
waked up,” answered Rory, with a side glance 
at Celia. “ And quite time, too. I must see 
something of the world, you know; of course 
I can’t be always hanging round here doing 
nothing.” 

Considering that, at that time yesterday, 
Rory had not appeared to find the slightest 
difficulty in such a mode of life, it was no 
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wonder if Uncle Jacob was somewhat sur- 
prised by the decided way in which this 
statement was advanced. But, as his nephew 
stuck to his plan, the old man, too, was soon 
brought round to regard it as, on the whole, 
an excellent idea. So the thing was settled, 
and Rory, with an eager energy which Uncle 
Jacob declared he had not thought was in the 
boy, set about his preparations forthwith, and 
gave no rest to himself or anybody else till 
all was ready. 

“ Good-by, Celia,’ he said, as he held his 
cousin’s hand at the moment of departure. 
“The moth’s going where he won’t trouble 
you again for one while, at any rate! The 
Lord knows if I'll ever come back, but, what- 
ever happens, whether I live or die, you 
sha’n’t call me a shirk again.” Then he 
looked at her with his great, pleading, deep- 
blue eyes, which said all that pride tied his 
tongue from saying, kissed her twice, thrice, 
passionately, and was gone. 

Celia, perhaps, if she could have ordered 
all exactly to her liking, would not have had 
her moth fly quite so far off, but she was not 
one to look back, her hand once put to the 
plough ; she had spoken for Rory’s good, come 
what might of it; if he was thereby lost to 
her, at least he was gained to himself, as she 
believed, and she was not going to regret her 
work because it was working itself out beyond 
her anticipation. So she kept on cheerily 
along the round of her daily duties, those 
multifarious cares known only to farmers’ 
wives and daughters, who, whatever happens, 
must be prepared for seed-time and harvest. 
Celia was as capable a little mistress as ever 
lived, and her quick eye and step pervaded 
the house like a spring breeze ; she was here, 
there, and everywhere, providing for the men, 
overseeing the maids, scolding them, too, 
sometimes, no doubt, all through the week, 
and then on Sundays ready in her place in 
the choir, with a voice and face as fresh as 





certain other allusions, more frequent of late, 
to the cousin whom he had found over there, 
the cousin Juanita, who owned miles of vine- 
yard, who had the largest eyes and the 
smallest feet, and was the best dolero-dancer 
of all the sefioritas in that whole region. 
Then a doubt gradually formed itself in Ce- 
lia’s mind, a doubt strengthened by the inno- 
cent comment of Uncle Jacob, who had no 
more notion of any special tenderness be- 
tween his daughter and his nephew than if 
they had been a pair of lovers in the moon 
instead of right under his silver-bowed spec- 
tacles. “The boy’s following in his father’s 
track,” chuckled the worthy man, and in her 
heart Celia believed that her father was right. 
Then, over her knitting, she would try to 
make a picture for herself of Juanita, as she 
looked dancing that outlandish but no doubt 
bewitching dance, the bolero, and the Span- 
ish girl’s black eyes would flash and her 
little feet twinkle curiously all through the 
staid New-England conversation, till, finally, 
when Mark Wilson, or young Dr. Heath, or 
Lewis Saunderland from over the hill, had said 
good-night and gone away, Celia would be- 
take herself to her chamber, there to piece 
out the broken images again in dreams, and 
fancy she heard Rory’s rich voice singing 
serenades under the thick-blossomed creep- 
ers, and saw the gleam of gold in Juanita’s 
black cloud of tresses, till she started sud- 
denly broad awake, with the sun in her eyes, 
and Peter’s whistle in her ears, as he went 
out to fodder the cattle in the early morn- 
ing. Then she would half smile as she rose 
and made her simple but dainty toilet, and, 
standing before the glass, shook loose over 
her fair face the thick waving locks that 
needed no foreign ornament to give them the 
gleam of gold; then she would go lightly 
down-stairs, for she must set the whole house- 
hold machinery in motion, she must see that 
others ate and drank, she must eat and drink 


her go-to-meeting best, laid up in lavender herself; and, amid her multiplicity of occu- 


and rose-leaves ; leading, in short, the good, 
old-fashioned, orthodox village life, including, 
perhaps, the “sparking,” who knows? for 
she was not only the prettiest girl in the 
town, but an only child, whose father pos- 
sessed substantial charms of another sort. 
Rory, meanwhile, was doing well “ over 
there,” as they called the great, far-away 
tropical country, whose distance in crossing 
he seemed somehow to have bridged over for 
those left behind in the red house under the 
Northern pines and maples. He had been 
very lucky, he wrote, in the partnership into 
which he had entered; was not making 
money with a rush, exactly, but was certainly 
not losing it; was getting very rich in expe- 
rience if not in gold. His letters were as- 
suredly prosaic enough, they dealt less with 
description than with facts, and with senti- 
ment least of all; the wildest stretch of 
imagination could not have made them into 
love-letters : they might have been read aloud 
on town-meeting day without raising a blush 
on Celia’s cheek. Yet still there was always 
some allusion which nobody but herself could 
understand, something which, without any 
direct appeal, was meant to refresh old memo- 
ties which might yet be alive in her heart. 
So at least the girl fancied, until she remarked 
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pations, she had no time to pine or pale, and 
so the new day would wear pleasantly enough 
to a close, like those that had gone before, 
and should follow after it. 

So four years slipped away, and then— 
Rory came home, suddenly, without a word 
of warning: he wanted to give them a sur- 
prise, he said. Anda huge surprise it was; 
only, after a little, he had dropped so com- 
pletely into his old place, that it seemed as if 
he had never been away. So said Uncle Jacob. 

“You ain’t a bit changed, not a bit,” 
went on the oldman, “ You’re brown enough 
—yes, but then you always was coffee-color, 
you know, Rory, hey?” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Rory, returning 
the old man’s laugh. “But I am changed 
for all that, Uncle Jacob. Ask Celia.” 

“Well, well, perhaps you be, perhaps you 
be,” said the old man. “My eyes ain’t what 
they were—nor my glasses neither. I shall 
have to buy a new pair, I guess.” But the 
change in his nephew was one which no new 
pair of glasses—nor even of eyes, unless they 
had been Celia’s—would have enabled Uncle 
Jacob to see. 

“S’pose we sha’n’t keep you long,” con- 
tinued he, presently. ~ “ You'll be in a hurry 
to get back again?” 








“ No, Uncle Jacob,” answered Rory ; “ I’ve, 
come home for good. I mean to try and turn 
to account here what I’ve managed to pick up 
out there.” 

“ Aha! didn’t I sayso? Going to do just 
as his father did!” chuckled the old farmer, 
oblivious apparently of the fact that neither 
his father’s agricultural nor matrimonial vent- 
ures had thriven in transplanting. “ But 
you'll have to go back, though, to fetch your 
bride. When’s it to be, eh, lad? when’s the 
wedding coming off ?” 

“The wedding ?” repeated Rory, dreami- 
ly ; then, with a start and a smile, “Oh, some 
time next year, I expect.” 

“Then it really was to be,” thought Celia, 
as she watched Rory’s unconscious face. How 
strange that she, she should have been the 
one to send him half across the world to find 
a wife in this unknown cousin, who otherwise 
would doubtless have remained unknown to 
him forever. Well, she did it for the best, 
she told herself, as often before, but this time 
she could not thus console herself quite so 
readily. And just then Rory’s eyes turned 
suddenly full upon her, and she blushed 
guiltily, and got up and went into the kitch- 
en, remembering all at once that Nancy 
Walsh was a raw girl, and was probably 
spoiling whatever she had in hand. 

Two or three days passed by much as of 
old. 

“ Do you expect anybody to-night, Celia?" 
asked Rory one evening. 

“No, not that I know of,” answered Celia, 
rather in surprise; “ Why ®” 

“ Nothing, only as Dr. Heath was here last 
night, and Lewis Saunderland the night be- 
fore, and. Mark Wilson the night before that, 
I was wondering if you had one for every 
evening in the week ?” 

“ What nonsense, Rory!” said Celia, turn 
ing away in search of something in her work 
basket. 

“Ts it nonsense?” said Rory. “I’m sure 
I hope so, for then we have a prospect of a 
quiet evening. 

A very quiet evening they seemed to have 
& prospect of, for it was a long time before 
éither of them spoke a word. They sat oppo 
site each other, with the light-stand between, 
Celia knitting, and Rory lazily watching her 
quick little fingers fly in and out among the 
needles. Both, perhaps, thought of just such 
an evening four years before. 

“There’s your moth back again, Celia,” 
said Rory, suddenly. 

Celia looked up with a start, first at Rory 
and then at a large moth which, in fact, was 
circling uncertainly round the candle-wick. 

“Yes, but he’s grown shy; he’ll be off 
again in a minute,” said the girl, uncon 
sciously following out the thought in her 
mind. 

“ What odds will you bet on that ?” asked 
Rory. 

“ Betting is wrong,” said Celia, demurely. 

“Not between cousins,” returned Rory, 
with equal gravity. “This coral-headed pin 
of mine to—let me see—to that rose in your 
hair, that Mr. Moth stays and singes him- 
self ?” 

Celia did not refuse, and silence consent 
eth. They kept quiet, and watched and waited. 
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Not for very long. The winged simpleton 
advanced, retreated, advanced nearer, exe- 
cuted a few zigzag flights and eccentric 
curves, then made a blind dash at the flame, 
and fell scorched on the table. 

“Well?” said Rory, coming round to 
Celia, and his eyes looking straight into 
hers, while he detached the rose. That re- 
quired time and patience, for it was a thorny 
bud, and, by the time Rory had finished, one 
of his fingers was bleeding. 

“You pay dear for your whistle,” said 
Celia. 

“No dearer than I expected,” answered 
Rory. “I knew it was a brier-rose,” and 
again he looked at her. He did not go back 
to his former seat then, but drew a chair be- 
side her, and leaned his elbow on the table 
where the moth was still feebly fluttering. 

“Poor old fellow!” said Rory, looking 
down at it with a queer smile, “‘ come and die 
in honey.” And he picked it up, and placed 
it on the rose-leaves. “ Moths like roses, too,” 
he said, 

“ You’re thinking of butterflies,” said Ce- 
lia, knitting away most industriously. 

“ What’s the difference ?” asked Rory. 

“Oh, I don’t know—ever so much!” 

“ Well, yes, so much, at any rate, butter- 
flies are rovers, and moths are constant—to 
the candle.” 

There was another long pause. 

“Do you remember just such an evening 
as this four years ago, Celia,” said Rory, at 
last, “‘ when you called me a shirk, and sent 
me about my business ?” 

“0 Rory!” said Celia, reproachfully, “ I 
did hope you woulda’t remember all my silly 
speeches against me.” 

“ Against you!” repeated Rory. “ These 
were the kindest words you ever spoke to 
me. Madeamanof me. Came just in time, 
too, for, a little longer, and I should have set- 
tled down into a regular village Jounger— 
like old Tim Wiley, perhaps—hanging about 
the stores, sitting on molasses-barrels, and 
drinking old Jamaica. Might have come to 
that, who knows ?” 

Both laughed. 

“ But, Celia,” said Rory, presently, “I’m 
not a shirk now, and—is there any chance 
forme? You know you're all the world to 
me, dear.” 

The transition from molasses to sentiment 
was so abrupt that it confused Celia for a mo- 
ment. Then she remembered Juanita, and 
her lips compressed. How dare Rory play 
with her iike that ? 

“Rory,” she said, quickly, “ you ought 
not to talk so to me.” 

“Why not?” said unabashed Rory. 

“Oh !—you know.” 

“No, I don’t. Is it Dr. Heath or Lew—?” 
“No, no! But—arn’t you going to marry 


_ Your cousin ?” 


“T hope so!” said Rory, fervently. 

“ Well, then!” 

“Well,” repeated Rory, “ what of that?” 

“What of that!” echoed Celia, with a 
wondering glance at him, as if to make sure 
he had not been taking just a drop of old 
Tim Wiley’s specific—“ why, you can’t marry 
two people, and you know you said yourself 
the wedding would be next year?” 
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“Oh, you’re thinking of Juanita? Yes, 
but her wedding wont be mine, you know?” 

“ Not—yours— ?” 

“Of course not! She’s going to marry a 
Spanish fellow as light-heeled as she is. They 
danced into love together, and now they’re 
going to dance into matrimony.” 

“Oh!” Scarcely to save her life could 
Celia have spoken more than that one word, 
nor have looked up into the dusky blue eyes 
she felt were waiting for hers. 

“Did you think Juanita was the cousin I 
hoped to marry?” said Rory, in a lower 
voice. “I’ve got another cousin—Celia—” 

Silence; and Celia knitting as if for a 
wager. Rory leaned forward and captured 
both her hands in defiance of the darting 
needle-points and the imminent risk of an- 
other wounded finger. “ Celia,” said he, “‘ is 
it Dr. Heath or I?” 

“Tt’s—not Dr. Heath—” said Celia, and 
then knitting and needles became entangled 
in hopeless confusion, and I am afraid some 
of the stitches in that stocking had to be 
taken over again. 


“Talking of Juanita, Celia,” said Rory, 
by-and-by, “as I told you, your packing me 
off was the making of me; but, all the same, 
wasn’t it something of a risk? How did you 
know but I might turn out a butterfly instead 
of a moth?” 

““No danger,” laughed Celia, ignoring all 
her previous doubts and fears. “Once a 
moth, always a moth!” 

Rory answered this saucy speech as it de- 
served. But his reply cannot be set down on 


paper. 
Kate Pornam Oseoop. 
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HOW SPRING CAME IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


BY A READER OF “93.” 

EW ENGLAND is the battle-ground of 

the seasons. Itis La Vendée. To con- 

quer it is only to begin the fight. When it 

is completely subdued, what kind of weather 
have you? None whatever. 

What is this New England? A country? 
No, a camp. It is alternately invaded by the 
hyperborean legions, and by the wilting sirens 
of the tropics. Icicles hang always on its 
northern heights ; its sea-coasts are fringed 
with mosquitoes. There is for a third of the 
year a contest between the icy air of the Pole 
and the warm wind of the Gulf. The result 
of this is a compromise. The compromise is 
called Thaw. It is the normal condition in 
New England. The New-Englander is a per- 
son who is always just about to be warm and 
comfortable. This is the staff of which he- 
roes and martyrs are made. A person thor- 
oughly heated or frozen is good for noth- 
ing. Look at the Bongos. Examine (on the 
map) the Dog-Rib nation. The New - Eng- 
lander, by incessant activity, hopes to get 
warm. Edwards made his theology. Thank 
God, New England is not in Paris! 

Hudson’s Bay, Labrador, Grinnell’s Land, 








a whole zone of ice and walruses, make it 
unpleasant for New England. This icy cov- 
er, like the lid of a pot, is always suspended 
over it. When it shuts down, that is winter. 
This would be intolerable were it not for the 
Gulf Stream. The Gulf Stream is a benign, 
liquid force, flowing from under the ribs of 
the equator—a white knight of the South go- 
ing up to battle the giant of the North. The 
two meet in New England, and have it out 
there! 

This is the theory. But, in fact, the Gulf 
Stream is mostly a delusion as to New Eng- 
land. For Ireland it is quite another thing ; 
potatoes ripen in Ireland before they are 
planted in New England. That is the reason 
the Irish emigrate ; they desire two crops the 
same year! The Gulf Stream gets shunted 
off from New England by the formation of 
the coast below ; besides, it is too shallow to 
be of any service. Icebergs float down against 
its surface-current, and fill all the New-Eng- 
land air with the chill of death till June; 
after that the fogs drift down from New- 
foundland, There never was such a mockery 
as this Gulf Stream. It is like the English 
influence on France—on Europe. Pitt was an 
iceberg. » 

Still, New England survives. To what pur- 
pose? Isay,asanexample. The politician 
says, to produce “Poor Boys.” Bah! The 
poor boy is an anachronism in civilization. 
He is no longer poor, and he is not a boy. 
In Tartary they would hang him for sucking 
all the asses’ milk that belongs to the chil- 
dren. In New England he bas all the cream 
from the Public Cow. What can you expect 
in a country where one knows not to-day what 
the weather will be to-morrow? Climate 
makes the man. Suppose he, too, dwells on 
the Channel Islands, where he has all climates, 
and is superior to all! Perhaps he will be- 
come the prophet, the seer of his age, as 
he is its poet! The New-Englander is the 
man without a climate. Why is his country 
recognized? You won’t find it on any map 
of Paris, 

And yet Paris is the universe. Strange 
anomaly! The greater must include the 
less. But how if the less leaks out? This 
sometimes happens, 

And yet, there are phenomena in that 
country worth observing. One of them is 
the conduct of Nature from the Ist of March 
to the 1st of June, or, as some say, from the 
vernal equinox to the summer solstice. As 
Tourmalain remarked, “ You’d better ob- 
serve the unpleasant than to be blind.” 
This was in 802, Tourmalain is dead. So 
is Gros Alain. So is little Pee-Wee. We 
shall all be dead before things get any better, 

That is the law. Without revolution 
there is nothing. What is revolution? It is 
turning society over and putting the best 
underground for a fertilizer. Thus only will 
things grow. What has this to do with New 
England? In the language of that flash of 
social lightning, Béranger, “ May the devil 
fly away with me if I can see!” 

Let us speak of the period in the year in 
New England when winter appears to hesi- 
tate. Except in the calendar, the action is 
ironical, but it is still deceptive. The sun 
mounts high, it is above the horizon twelve 
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hours ata time. The snow gradually sneaks 
away in liquid repentance. One morning it 
is gone, except in shaded spots and close by 
the fences. From about the trunks of the 
trees it has long departed. The tree is a liv- 
ing thing, and its growth repels it. The 
fence is dead, driven into the earth in a rigid 
line by man. The fence, in short, is dogma. 
Icy prejudice lingers near it. 

The snow has disappeared, but the land- 
seape is a ghastly sight— bleached, dead. 
The trees are stakes, the grass is of no color, 
and the bare soil is not brown with a health- 
ful brown; life has gone out of it. Take up 
a piece of turf; it is a clod, withoutwarmth, 
inanimate; pull it in pieces; there is no hope 
in it, it is a part of the past, it is the refuse 
of last year. This is the condition to which 
winter has reduced the landscape. When 
the snow, which was a pall, is removed, you 
see how ghastly it is. The face of the coun- 
try is sodden. It needs now only the south 
wind to sweep over it, full of the damp 
breath of death; and that begins to blow. 
No prospect would be more dreary. 

And yet the south wind fills credulous 
man with joy. He opens the window. He 
goes out, and catches cold. He is stirred by 
the mysterious coming of something. If 
there is sign of change nowhere else, we de- 
tect it in the newspaper. In sheltered cor- 
ners of that truculent instrument for the dif- 
fusion of the prejudices of the few among the 
many, begin to grow the violets of tender 
sentiment, the early greens of yearning. The 
poet feels the sap of the new year before the 
marsh-willow. He blossoms in advance of 
the catkins. Man'is greater than nature. 
The poet is greater than man. He is Nature 
on two legs—ambulatory. 

At first there is no appearance of conflict. 
The winter garrison seems to have withdrawn ; 
the invading hosts of the South are entering 
without opposition. The hard ground soft- 
ens, the sun lies warm upon the southern 
bank, and water oozes from its base. If you 
examine the buds of the lilac and the flower- 
ing shrubs, you cannot say that they are swell- 
ing; but the varnish, with which they were 
coated in the fall to keep out the frost, seems 
to be cracking. If the sugar-maple is hacked 
it will bleed—the pure white blood of Nature. 

At the close of a sunny day the western 
sky has a softened aspect—its color, we say, 
has warmth in it. On such a day you may 
meet a caterpiller on the footpath, and turn 
out for him. The house-fly thaws out; a 
company of cheerful wasps take possession 
of a chamber-window. It is oppressive in- 
doors at night, and the window is raised; a 
flock of millers, born out of time, flutter in. 
It is most unusual weather for the season ; 
it is so every year. The delusion is complete 
when, on a mild evening, the tree-tuads open 
their brittle-brattle chorus on the edge of 
the pond, The citizen asks his neighbor, 
“Did you hear the frogs last night?” That 


seems to open the new world. One thinks of 
* his childhood and its innocence, and of his 
first loves; it fills one with sentiment, and a 
tender longing, this voice of the tree-toad. 
Man is a strange being. Deaf to the prayers 
of friends, to the sermons and warnings of 
the Church, to the calls of duty, to the plead- 





ings of his better nature, he is touched by 
the tree-toad! The sigys of the spring multi- 
ply. The passer in the street in the evening 
sees the maid-servant leaning on the area- 
gate in sweet converse with some one leaning 
on the other side; or, in the park, which is 
still too damp for any thing but true affec- 
tion, he sees her seated by the side of one 
who is able to protect her from the police- 
man, and hears her sigh, “‘ How sweet it is 
to be with those we love to be with!” 

All this is very well. But next morning 
the newspaper nips these early buds of senti- 
ment. The telegraph announces: “ Twenty 
feet of snow at Ogden, on the Pacific road ; 
winds blowing a gale at Omaha, and snow 
still falling ; mercury frozen at Duluth ; storm- 
signals at Port Huron.” 

Where now are your tree-toads, your 
young love, your early season? Before noon 
it rains; by three o’clock it hails; before 
night the bleak storm-cloud of the northwest 
envelops the sky—a gale is raging, whirling 
about a tempest of snow. By morning the 
snow is drifted in banks, and two feet deep 
on a level. Early in the seventeenth century, 
Drebbel, of Holland, invented the weather- 
glass. Before that, men had suffered without 
knowing the degree of their suffering. <A 
century later, Rémer hit upon the idea of 
using mercury in a thermometer, and Fah- 
renheit constructed the instrument which 
adds a new, because distinct, terror to the 
weather. Science names and registers the 
ills of life. And yet it is a gain to know the 
names and habits of our enemies. It is with 
some satisfaction in our knowledge that we 
say the thermometer marks zero. 

In fact, the wild beast called winter, un- 
tamed, has returned and taken possession of 
New England. Nature, giving up her melt- 
ing mood, has retired into dumbness and 
white stagnation. But we are wise; we say 
it is better to have it now than later! We 
have a conceit of understanding things. 

Extraordinary blindness ! 

The sun is in alliance with the earth. Be- 
tween the two, the snow is uncomfortable. 
Compelled to go, it decides to go suddenly. 
The first day there is slush with rain; the 
second day, mud with hail; the third day, a 
flood with sunshine. The thermometer de- 
clares that the temperature is delightful ; 
man shivers and sneezes. His neighbor dies 
of some disease newly named by Science—but 
he dies all the same as if it hadn’t been new- 
ly named. Science has not discovered any 
name that is not fatal. 

This is called the breaking-up of winter. 

Nature seems for some days to be in 
doubt, not exactly able to stand still, not 
daring to put forth any thing tender. Man 
says that the worst is over. If he should 
live a thousand years, he would be deceived 
every year. And this is called an age of 
skepticism.’ Man never believed in so many 
things as now. He never believed so much in 
himself. As to Nature, he knows her secrets ; 
he can predict what she will do. He communi- 
cates with the next world by means of an al- 
phabet which he has invented ; he talks with 


souls at the other end of the spirit-wire—to 


be sure, neither of them says any thing, but 
they talk. Is not that something? He sus- 





pends the law of gravitation as to his own 
body—he has learned how to evade it; as 
tyrants suspend the legal writs of habeas cor. 
pus. When Gravitation asks for his body, 
she cannot have it. He says, of himself: “I 
am infallible—I am sublime!” He believes 
all these things. He is master of the ele. 
ments. Shakespeare sends him a poem, just 
made, and as good a poem as the man could 
write himself. And yet this man, he goes 
out-of-doors without his overcoat, catches 
cold, and is buried in three days. “On the 
2ist of January,” exclaimed Mercier, “all 
kings felt for the backs of their necks!” This 
might be said of all men in New England in 
the spring. This is the season that all the 
poets celebrate. Let us suppose that once, 
in Thessaly, there was a genial spring, and 
there was a poet who sang of it. ll later 
poets have sung the same song. “ Voild 
tout/” That is the root of poetry. 

Another delusion. We hear toward even- 
ing, high in air, the “conk” of the wild- 
geese. Looking up, you see the black specks 
of that adventurous triangle, winging along 
in rapid flight northward. Perhaps it takes 
a wide returning sweep, in doubt, but it dis- 
appears in the north. There is no mistaking 
that sign. This unmusical “conk ” is sweeter 
than the “ ker-chunk ” of the bull-frog. Prob 
ably these birds are not idiots, and probably 
they turned back south again after spying 
out the nakedness of the land. But they 
have made their sign. Next day there is a 
rumor that somebody has seen a blue-bird. 
This rumor, unhappily for the bird, which will 
freeze to death, is confirmed. In less than 
three days everybody has seen a blue-bird, 
and favored people have heard a robin, or 
rather the yellow-breasted thrush, misnamed 
a robin in America. This is no doubt true, 
for angle-worms have been seen on the sur- 
face of the ground, and wherever there is any 
thing to eat the robin is promptly on hand. 
About this time you notice, in protected, sun- 
ny spots, that the grass has a little color. 
But you say that it is the grass of last fall. 
It is very difficult to tell when the grass of 
last fall became the grass of this spring. It 
looks “ warmed over.” The green is rusty. 
The lilac-buds have certainly swollen a little, 
and so have those of the soft maple. In the 
rain the grass does not brighten as you think 
it ought to, and it is only when the rain turns 
to snow that you see any decided green color, 
by contrast with the white. The snow grad- 
ually covers every thing, very quietly, how- 
ever. Winter comes back without the least 
noise or bustle—tireless, malicious, implaca- 
ble. Neither party in the fight now makes 
much fuss over it, and you might think that 
Nature had surrendered altogether, if you did 
not find about this time, in the woods, on the 
edge of a snow-bank, the modest blossoms 
of the trailing arbutus, shedding their deli- 
cious perfume—the bravest are always the 
tenderest, says the poet. The season, in its 
blind way, is trying to express itself. 

And it is assisted. There is a cheerful 
chatter in the trees. The blackbirds have 
come, and in numbers ; households of them; 
villages of them—communes, rather. They 
do not believe in God, these blackbirds. 
They think they can take care of themselves. 
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We shall see. But they are well informed. 
They arrived just as the last snow-bank 
melted, One cannot say now that there is 
not greenness in the grass; notin the wide 
fields, to be sure, but on lawns and banks 
sloping south. The dark-spotted leaves of 
the dog-tooth violet begin to show. Even 
Fahrenheit’s contrivance joins in the upward 
movement; the mercury has suddenly gone 
up from 30° to 65°. Itis time for the ice- 
man. Ice has no sooner disappeared, than 
we desire it. 

There is a smile, if one may say so, in the 
blue sky, and there is softness in the south 
wind. The song-sparrow is singing in the 
apple-tree. Another bird-note is heard: two 
long, musical whistles, liquid but metallic. 
A brown bird this one, darker than the song- 
sparrow, and without the latter’s light stripes, 
and smaller—yet bigger than the queer little 
chipping-bird. He wants a familiar name, 
this sweet singer, who appears to be a sort 
of sparrow. He is such a contrast to the 
blue-jays, who have arrived in a passion, as 
usual, screaming and scolding—the elegant, 
spoiled beauties. They wrangle from morn- 
ing till night, these beautiful, high-tempered 
aristocrats. 

Encouraged by the birds, by the bursting 
of the lilac-buds, by the peeping up of the 
crocuses, by tradition, by the sweet flutter- 
ings of a double hope, another sign appears. 
This is the Easter bonnets, most delightful 
flowers of the year—emblems of innocence, 
hope, devotion. . Alas that they have to be 
worn under umbrellas! So much thought, 
freshness, feeling, tenderness, have gone into 
them! And a northeast storm of rain, ac- 
companied with hail, comes to crown all 
these virtues with that of self-sacrifice. The 
frail hat is offered up to the implacable sea- 
son. In fact, Nature is not to be forestalled, 
nor hurried in this way. Things cannot be 
pushed. Nature hesitates. The woman who 
does not hesitate in April is lost. The appear- 
ance of the bonnets is premature. The black- 
birds see it. They assemble. For two days 
they hold a noisy convention, with high de- 
bate, in the tree-tops. Something is going to 
happen. 

Say, rather, the usual thing is about to 
occur. There is a wind called Auster; an- 
other called Eurus; another called Septen- 
trio; another, Meridies ; besides Aquilo, Vul- 
turnus, Africus. There are the eight great 
winds of the Classical Dictionary—arsenal of 
mystery, and terror, and of the unknown— 
besides the wind Euroaquilo of St. Luke; 
this is the wind that drives an apostle, wish- 
ing to gain Crete, upon the African Syrtis. 
If St. Luke had been tacking to get to Hyan- 
nis, this wind would have forced him into 
Holmes’s Hole! The Euroaquilo is no re- 
Specter of persons. 

These winds, and others unnamed and 
more terrible, circle about New England. 
They form a ring about it; they lie in wait 
on its borders, but only to spring upon it and 
harry it. They follow each other in con- 
tracting circles, in whirlwinds, in maelstroms 
of the atmosphere ; they meet and cross each 
other, all at a moment. This New England 
is set apart: it is the exercise-ground of the 
Weather. Storms, bred elsewhere, come here 








full*grown. They come in couples, in quar- 
tets, in choruses. If New England were not 
mostly rock, these winds would carry it off; 
but they would bring it all back again, as 
happens with the sandy portions. What 
sharp Eurus carries to Jersey, Africus brings 
back. When the air is not full of snow it is 
full of dust. This is called one of the com- 
pensations of Nature. 

This is what happened after the conven- 
tion of the blackbirds: A moaning south 
wind brought rain; a southwest wind turned 
the rain to snow; what is called a Zephyr, 
out of the west, drifted the snow; a north 
wind sent the mercury far below freezing. 
Salt added to snow increases the evaporation 
and the cold. This was the office of the 
northeast wind: it made the snow damp and 
increased its bulk; but then it rained a little, 
and froze, thawing at the same time ; the air 
was full of fog, and snow, and rain. And 
then the wind changed—went back round the 
circle, reversing every thing, like dragging a 
eat by its tail. The mercury approached 
zero. This was nothing uncommon. We 
know all these winds. We are familiar with 
the different “‘ forms of water.” 

All this was only the prologue, the over- 
ture. If one might be permitted to speak 
scientifically, it was only the tuning of the 
instruments. The opera was to come—the 
Flying Dutchman of the air. 

There is a wind called Euroclydon—it 
would be one of the Eumenides, only they 
are women ; it is half-brother to the gigantic 
Storm-Wind of the equinox. The Eurocly- 
don is not a wind, it is a monster; its breath 
is frost, it has snow in its hair. It is some- 
thing terrible. It peddles rheumatism, and 
plants consumption. 

The Euroclydon knew just the moment to 
strike into the discord of the weather in 
New England. From its lair about Point 
Desolation, from the glaciers of the Green- 
land Continent, sweeping round the coast, 
leaving wrecks in its track, it marclied right 
athwart the other conflicting winds, churning 
them into a fury, and inaugurating chaos. It 
was the Marat of the elements. It was the 
revolution marching into the “ dreaded wood 
of La Sandraie.” 

Let us sum it all up in one word: it was 
something for which there is no name! 

Its track was destruction. On the sea it 
leaves wrecks. What does it leave on land ? 
Funerals. When it subsides, New England 
is prostrate. It has left its legacy. This 
legacy is coughs and patent medicines. This 
isanepic. Thisis destiny. You think Provi- 
dence is expelled out of New England? 
Listen ! 

Two days after Euroclydon, I found in the 
woods the hepatica—earliest of wild- wood 
flowers, evidently not intimidated by the wild 
work of the armies trampling over New Eng- 
land-—daring to hold up its tender blos- 
som. One could not but admire the quiet 
pertinacity of Nature. She had been painting 
the grass under the snow. In spots it wus 
vivid green. There was a mild rain, mild 
but chilly. The clouds gathered, and broke 
away in light, fleecy masses. There was a 
softness on the hills. The birds, suddenly, 
were on every tree, glancing through the air, 








filling it with song, sometimes shaking rain- 
drops from their wings. The cat brings in 
one in his mouth; he thinks the season has 
begun, and the game-laws are off. He is fond 
of Nature, this cat, as we all are; he wants 
to possess it. At four o’clock in the morning 
there is a grand dress-rehearsal of the birds. 
Not all the pieces of the orchestra have ar- 
rived, but there are enough. The grass-spar- 
row has come. This is certainly charming. 
The gurdener comes to talk about seeds ; he 
uncovers the strawberries and the grape- 
vines, salts the asparagus bed, and plants the 
peas. You ask if he planted them with a 
shot-gun. In the shade there is still frost in 
the ground. Nature, in fact, still hesitates, 
puts forth one hepatica at a time, and waits 
to see the result; pushes up the grass slowly 
—perhaps draws it in at night. 

This Indecision we call Spring. 

It becomes painful. It is like being on the 
rack for ninety days—expecting every day a 
reprieve. Men grow hardened to it, how- 
ever. 

This is the order with man: hope, sur- 
prise, bewilderment, disgust, facetiousness, 
The people in New England finally become 
facetious about spring. This is the last stage 
—it is the most dangerous. When a man 
has come to make a jest of misfortune, he is 
lost. “It bores me to die,” said the journalist 
Carra to the headsman at the foot of the guil- 
lotine; ‘‘ I would like to have seen the contin- 
uation.” One is also interested to see how 
spring is going to turn out. 

A day of sun, of delusive bird-singing, 
sight of the mellow earth, all these begin to 
beget confidence. The night even has been 
warm. But what is this, in the morning jour- 
nal, at breakfast? “ An area of low pressure 
is moving from the Tortugas north!” You 
shudder. 

What is this Low Pressure, itself, it? It 
is something frightful, low, crouching, creep- 
ing, advancing; it is a foreboding; it is mis. 
fortune by telegraph ; it is the “’93” of the 
atmosphere ! 

This Low Pressure ia a creation of Old 
Prob. Whatis that? Old Prob. is the new 
deity of the Americans; greater than Holus; 
more despotic than Sans-Culotte. The wind 
is his servitor, the lightning his messenger ; 
he is a mystery made of six parts electricity 
and one part “guess.” This deity is wor- 
shiped by the Americans, his name is on 
every man’s lips first in the morning; he is 
the Frankenstein of modern science. Housed 
at Washington, his business is to direct the 
storms of the whole country upon New Eng- 
land, and to give notice in advance; this he 
does: sometimes he sends the storm, and 
then gives notice; this is mere playfulness 
on his part—it is all one to him; his great 
power is in the Low Pressure. 

On the Bexar plains of Texas, among the 
hills of the Presidio, along the Rio Grande, 
Low Pressure is bred ; it is nursed also in the 
Atchafalaya swamps of Louisiana; it moves 
by the way of Thibodeaux and Bonnet Carré. 
The Southwest is a magazine of atmospheric 
disasters. Low Pressure may be no worse 
than the others; it is better known, and is 
most used to inspire terror. It can be sum- 
moned any time, also, from the everglades 
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of Florida, from the morasses of the Okeecho- 
bee. 

When the New-Englander sees this in his 
newspaper, he knows what it means. He has 
twenty-four hours’ warning. But what can 
he do? Nothing but watch its certain ad- 
vance by telegraph; he suffers in anticipa- 
tion. That is what Old Prob. has brought 
about—suffering by anticipation. 
Pressure advances against the wind. The 
wind is from the northeast. Nothing could 
be more unpleasant than a northeast wind ? 


Wait till Low Pressure joins it! Together 
they make spring in New England. A north- 
east storm from the southwest! There is 


no bitterer satire than this. It lasts three 
days. After that the weather changes into 
something winter-like. 

A solitary song- sparrow, without a note 
of joy, hops along the snow to the dining- 
room window, and, turning his little head 
aside, looks up. He is hungry and cold. 
Little Minnette, clasping her hands behind 
her back, stands and looks at him, and says, 
“*Po’ birdie!” They appear to understand each 
other. The sparrow gets his crumbs, but he 
knows too much to let Minnette get hold of 
him. Neither of these little things could take 
care of itself in a New-England spring—not 
in the depths of it. This is what the father 
of Minnette, looking out of the window upon 
the wide waste of snow, and the evergreens 
bent to the ground with the weight of it, 
says: “It looks like the depths of spring.” 
To this has man come—to his facetiousness 
has succeeded sarcasm. It is the first of 
May. 

Then follows a day of bright sun and blue 
sky. The birds open the morning with a live- 
ly chorus. In spite of Auster, Euroclydon, 
Low Pressure, and the Government Bureau, 
things have gone forward. By the road-side, 
where the snow has just melted, the grass is 
of the color of emerald; the heart leaps to 
see it. On the lawn there are twenty robins, 
lively, noisy, worm-seeking; their yellow 
breasts contrast with the tender green of 
the newly-springing clover and herd’s-grass. 
If they would only stand still, we might think 
the dandelions had blossomed. On an ever- 
green-bongh, looking at them, sits a graceful 
bird, whose back is bluer than the sky. There 
is a red tint on the tips of the boughs of the 
hard maple. With Nature, color is life. See, 
already green, yellow, blue, red. In a few 
days—is it not so ?—through the green masses 
of the trees, will flash the orange of the oriole, 
the scarlet of the tanager. Perhaps to-morrow. 

But, in fact, the next day opens a little 
sourly. It is almost clear overhead, but the 
clouds thicken on the horizon, they look 
leaden, they threaten rain. It certainly will 
rain ; the air feels like rain, or snow. By noon 
it begins to snow, and you hear the desolate 
ery of the phebe-bird. It is a fine snow, 
gentle at first, but it soon drives in swerving 
lines, fcr the wind is from the southwest, 
from the west, from the northeast, from the 
zenith—one of the ordinary winds of New 
England—from all points of the compass. The 
fine snow becomes rain, it becomes large snow, 
it melts aa it falls, it freezes as it falls. At 
last a storm sets in, and night shuts down 
upon the bleak scene. 


This Low | 


| During the night there is a change. It 
thunders and lightens. Toward morning there 
is a brilliant display of aurora borealis. This 
is a sign of colder weather. 

The gardener is in despair; so is the 
sportsman. The trout take no pleasure in 
| biting in such weather. Paragraphs appear 
| in the newspapers, copied from the paper of 
| last year, saying that this is the most severe 
spring in thirty years. Every one, in fact, 
believes that it is, and also that next year the 
spring will be early. Man is the most gullible 
of creatures, 

And with reason: he trusts his eyes and 
not his instinct. During this most sour 
weather of the year, the anemone blossoms ; 
and almost immediately after the fairy pencil, 
the spring beauty, the dog-tooth violet, and 
the true violet. In clouds, and fog, and rain, 
and snow, and all discouragement, Nature 
pushes on her forces with progressive haste 
and rapidity. Before one is aware, all the 
lawns and meadows are deeply green, the 
trees are opening their tender leaves. In a 
burst of sunshine the cherry-trees are white, 
the Judas-tree is pink, the hawthorns give a 
sweet smell. The air is full of sweetness ; the 
world, of color. 

In the midst of a chilling northeast storm 
the ground is strewed with the white-and-pink 
blossoms from the apple-trees. The next day 
the mercury stands at 80°. Summer has 
come. 

There was no spring. 

The winter is over. You think so? Ro- 
bespierre thought the Revolution was over in 
the begining of his last Thermidor. He lost 
his head after that. 

When the first buds are set, and the corn 
is up, and the cucumbers have four leaves, 
a malicious frost steals down from the north 
and kills them in a night, 

That is the last effort of spring. The 
mercury then mounts to 90°. The season 
has been long, but, on the whole, successful. 
Many péople survive it. 


| 


Cc. D. W. 





THE GERMAN POET, 


HOFFMANN VON FALLERSLEBEN. 





N Iroquois orator, describing the death 

of a noted chieftain in his tribe, said: 

“A great tree falls in the still forest! All 

the woods are startled by the thunder of its 

fall. Far off the swift echoes fly, bearing the 
crash and roar away on every side.” 

This Homeric picture forms a fitting an- 
nouncement of a truly great man’s death. 
And so we may say to-day that resounding 
echoes have come over the ocean, telling us 
of the downfall of the noblest tree in that 
forest of poets which Uhland called “ der 
deutsche Dichterwald.” 

The great, spontaneous demonstration of 
sincere grief that has just been aroused in 
every part of Germany, by the death of 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben, has hardly ever 
been exceeded in any country. We may 
judge how much this man was honored and 
loved in his native land, by the accounts of 
his obsequies, to which all the German pa- 








pers have lately given a prominent place, 
The writer of a sketch in Die Illustrirte Welt, 
of Stuttgart and Leipsic, in reference to the 
poet’s funeral, says: “‘ The soldier, the singer, 
the author, the ecclesiastical and the civil dig- 
nitary, the pupils of the world’s and of the 
scholar’s school, the artist, the tradesman, 
and the mechanic—all had gathered here un- 
der the banner of sorrowing love.” 

Aveust Herricn Horrmann was born on 
the 2d of April, 1798, at Fallersleben, in the 
Hanoverian Landdrostei (or district) of Liine- 
burg. His father was Biirgermeister (mayor) 
of that town, and the family was a well- 
known and highly-esteemed one. After his 
sehool-days he went to the University of Git- 
tingen, and afterward to that of Bonn, where 
his authorship began by the composition of 
student-songs. His college vacation at Bonn 
was employed in searching among the libra- 
ries and archives of Westphalia and Belgium 
for forgotten treasures of old German legen- 
dary poetry; and the first fruit of these in- 
vestigations was his fragmentary publication 
of “ Otfried.” 

After the death of his father, and the end 
of his college-life, he went to Leyden, where 
he lived with the family of Dr. Salomon, and 
spent his time principally in studying old 
manuscripts and composing his earliest Folk- 
songs. This part of his life was brightened 
by the friendship of Elizabeth Kemper, im- 
mortalized by him in his “Songs to Meielei.” 

On leaving Leyden he passed two years at 
Berlin as a private tutor; and then, in 1823, 
took charge of the University Library at 
Breslau. During his residence in Breslau he 
wrote “ The History of German Church-songs 
as far as Luther’s Time,” “Hore Belgice” 
(afterward entitled “Netherlandish Spiritual 
Songs ’’), “ Allemanic Songs,” “ Silesian Folk- 
songs,” “Old Student-songs,” “‘ The Book of 
Love,” “ Children’s Songs,” and other works, 

In 1830 he was appointed Professor of 
the German Language and Literature at Bres- 
lau University. The portion of his “ Auto- 
biography” relating to this period in his 
life shows the passionate sufferings he un- 
derwent through his hopeless Jove for a 
young lady whom he calls “ Botheina.” It 
does not appear that she was especially 
averse to him, but the poor young profess- 
or’s position was not sufficiently brilliant to 
make him acceptable to her worldly-minded 
family. He says (writing at that time): “I 
feel more and more keenly that I cannot hope 
for any other joy in this world, than that 
which I find in knowledge and art; that 
without them I would be a forsaken and 
homeless outcast. I know this is God’s 
will, and I pray that I may become humble 
and submissive, and learn to be truly re- 
signed.” 

When he had almost succeeded in accom- 
plishing this object, the lady suddenly con- 
sented to become, in the German sense, his 
bride—that is, his fiancée. But she was not 
destined to be more to him, for her family 
placed 30 many obstacles in the way of their 
marriage, and made so many different ap- 
pointments of a time for the ceremony, that 
his self-respect was outraged and his patience 
exhausted, so that he himself released her 
from the engagement. 
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Again he betook himself to hard work, to 
drive away the thoughts and memories that 
tortured him, and soon left Breslau to go ona 
journey in search of materials to be worked 
up into the songs of a people. He traveled 
through Southern Germany, Holland, and 
Denmark, and afterward visited Belgium, 
France, and Switzerland. At Prague he con- 
structed, from some dusty archives of the 
eleventh century, his fragment of “ Meriga- 
to;” in Vienna, he brought to light the 
“ Summerlachen” (Middle-High German Com- 
mentaries) ; and in other places he discovered 
and made use of various forgotten historical 
treasures. 

By this time his genius had become fully 
recognized in Germany, and he was constant- 
ly being greeted by friends whom his works 
had gained for him. And their friendship 
for him was always greatly strengthened, 
after they had made his acquaintance, by his 
guileless character, his charming manner, and 
the pure, earnest sympathy for all human 
trials and sufferings with which his whole na- 
ture overflowed. 

When the long-gathering storm of politi- 
cal excitement broke out in 1840, Hoffmann’s 
generous and sympathetic feelings drew him 
strongly toward the side of the people in 
their struggle for liberty. They soon found 
expression in a collection of short pieces, 
called “Unpolitical Songs,” which he pub- 
lished at that time. Many of these songs 
were, literally, unpolitical ; and such of them 
as did not actually merit that title, were, at 
the same time, thoroughly unprejudiced, and 
by no means violent in tone. They were all 
directed at abuses of a flagrant nature, whose 
destruction ought to have commended itself to 
Germans of every station. Many wereaimed at 
those oppressive burdens which the various 
German governments laid upon their subjeets, 
by which so many of the latter were forced to 
seek a refuge in foreign lands; and some give 
a very touching picture of the poor peasants 
leaving their friends and Fatherland, to go 
among strangers on the other side of the world. 
A condensation of William Howitt’s English 
rendering of one of the songs in this book 
will furnish a good specimen of ‘Hoffmann's 
lighter and more satirical vein : 


GERMAN NATIONAL WEALTH. 


“Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
We're off unto America! 
What shall we take to our new land? 
_ All sorts of things from every hand! 


“ Confederation protocols; 
Heaps of tax and budget rolls ; 
A whole ship-load of skins to fill 
With proclamations just at will; 


“A brave supply of corporals’ canes : 
Of livery suits a hundred wains; 
Cockades; gay caps to fill a house, and 
Armorial buttons a hundred thousand ; 


“ Chamberlains’ keys a hundred sacks; 
Books of full blood-descent in packs ; 
Dog-chains and sword-chains by the ton; 
Of order-ribbons, bales twenty-one; 


“ Skull-caps and periwigs, Old-World airs ; 
Crutches, privileges, easy-chairs ; 
Councilors, titles, private lists, 

Nine hundred and ninety thousand chests; 


“ Plenty of rules for censors’ inspections, 
And just three million police directions— 
Or, when we to the New World come, 
The German will not feel at home!” 








The “ Unpolitical Songs,” mild as they were, 
brought down upon their author the dire 
wrath of all the German rulers. The half- 
crazed King of Prussia, influenced in every 
thing by his brother—now Kaiser Wilhelm— 
gave the signal for his persecution, and all 
the little imitation-sovereigns instantly broke 
out in full ery against the audacious poet. 
He was driven out of his professorial chair by 
the Prussian king; and, when he had left 
that monarch’s dominions, was warned off 
their premises by one after another of their 
small majesties and little high-mightinesses, 
until he became an actual outcast in the land 
of his birth. Having been obliged to give up 
his office of librarian some time before on ac- 
count of the great demands it made upon his 
time, he was also without any means of sup- 
port except the precarious one afforded by his 
pen; and this, too, was greatly restricted by 
the universal censorship which the German 
governments exercised over the press. * 

But he had a great consolation in the 
marks of love and reverence which every- 
where accompanied his reception by the peo- 
ple. The students, especially, always made a 
gala-day of his arrival in a university-town. 
They flocked around him, singing his own 
songs, and shouting their Lebehochs with ear- 
nest enthusiasm, rendering him the natural 
homage of generous young hearts toa pure 
and noble poet-patriot. 

A demonstration of this sort having taken 
place at the Berlin University—where Hoff- 
mann happened to be on a visit to the cele- 
brated brothers Grimm—the young men who 
took part in it were immediately relegirt ; that 
is, banished from the university, and prohibited 
from taking a degree in any German college, or 
being employed by any German government. 

It is impossible to say what the royal 
slave-owners of Germany would finally have 
done to crush out the aspirations for freedom 

ig their subjects if the awful scenes of 
1848 had: not come to chill their souls with 
terror. 
to make any concessions that would save them 





from absolute destruction; and were quite as | 


ready, afterward,'to trick the people out of 
their hard-earned successes by lies, hypocriti- 
cal professions, the glamour of martial renown 
— in short, by Bismarckism. But the imme- 
diate effect of the great republican tidal-wave 
of °48 was to check ‘the tyrannical measures 
that were teady to be executed ; and Hoffmann 
shared in'this advantage with the rest of the 
German patriots. 

At this time, too, his life was made happy 
by the earnest affection of a young and lovely 
girl. He and Ida von Berge were married in 
October, 1849. ° 

His “Homeland Songs,” and “ Rhine- 
Sounds,” written at Neuwied, whither they 
soon removed, are among the best of his later 
works. 

After several years of hard struggling with 
poverty, his prospects and affairs generally 
were taken in hand by that indefatigable lady 
usually known as “Bettina.” This noted 
lion-huntress, having no more Goethes and 
Beethovens wherewith to keep herself before 
the public, now selected Hoffmann as the 
best object for her further operations, and 
did a very good work for all concerned in get- 





In their abject fear they were ready | 








ting him the part-editorship of a ‘‘ Year-Book 
of German Speech, Literature, and Art,” then 
about to be instituted at Weimar. He took 
up his abode in that city—so full of literary 
associations—and, with the res angusta domi 
no longer troubling him, while he enjoyed the 
friendship of Franz Liszt, and many other 
congenial spirits, his life was now happier 
than it had been since his boyhood. 

His leisure hours during this period were 
occupied by the composition of his “ German 
Social Songs of the Seventeenth Century,” 
“French Songs,” “The Foundling,” and a 
number of “‘ Children’s Songs.” 

The “Year-Book” having failed, after 
several years, through the withdrawal of the 
patronage originally extended to it by the 
Grand-duke of Weimar, and the Prussian 
Government still refusing to allow Hoffmann 
to reassume his position of professor, he was 
subjected to much anxiety and disquietude of 
mind. But the influence of some good friends 
soon obtained for him the office of librarian 
at the Castle of Corvey, belonging to the 
Prince of Ratibor. In this quiet retreat he 
passed the last years of his life, their peace- 
ful tenor being only broken by one great sor- 
row—the death of his wife. 

He finished his “ Autobiography” during 
this time, and also revised and prepared for 
publication some of his earliest literary labors. 
He visited Berlin in the winter of 1872-’73, 
and was greeted everywhere in that city with 
hearty and earnest enthusiasm. His many 
friends there would not let him go without 
promising to repeat his visit in 1874; but the 
fulfillment of this plan was made impossible 
by, his death in the first month of the last- 
named year. 

This account of the dead poet cannot be 
more fitly closed than by translating the 
words with which a late number of a well- 
known German journal referred to him: 

“Hoffman von Fallersleben! Is there an 
ear in which this name sounds without awak- 
ening a joyous echo? No, for it was for all 
of us that the last Meistersinger of Germany 
lived. There was room for the whole people, 
even to the humblest, in his warm heart. 
Has not our mother’s voice sung his-cradle- 
songs to us in our infancy? Did he not go 
with us to chase butterflies and gather flowers 
in the bright meadows? Did not his fiery 
patriot-songs, his ‘ Deutschland, Deutschland 
iiber Alles,’ even in our school-days awaken 
in us the love of our German Fatherland ? 
And how fervently have we, in foreign coun- 
tries, with him sighed: 

‘Could my hands reach the clouds above me flying, 
How soon my sadness would be o’er! 


Could I, with eagles, with sunbeams be vying, 
Swift as a thought I'd be with thee once more.” 


“The youth, in beginning his battle with 
life, says with him, at the sight of a pure, in- 
nocent girl: 

* You see, but know me not aright, 

O gentle, lovely angel-sight !‘— 
and the girl herself finds in his ‘Book of 
Love’ the whole world of her own feelings. 
So he goes with us everywhere, and gives us, 
in every tone, his sympathy. This makes 
every one understand him. This makes him 
the Poet of Germany.” 
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HOLMAN HUNT AND HIS 
“SHADOW OF DEATH.” 





HE profound interest which Holman 

Hunt's picture, “ The Shadow of Death,” 
now on exhibition in London, is exciting, not 
only among painters and amateurs, but among 
people of all classes at all concerned in art, 
has induced us to give our readers a portrait 
of the distinguished painter, with an outline 
sketch of what is 
now probably the 
most talked-about 
painting in the 
world. We gave 
in the Jovrnat of 
January 3d a de- 
scription of this 
painting, but we 
imagine the read- 
er will be glad to 
have further par- 
ticulars of so fa- 
mous a _ produc- 
tion. The size of 
the canvas is about 
six feet by seven. 
It was painted in 
Jerusalem. The 
scene is a vaulted 
chamber, at once 
workshop and 
humble dwelling 
in Nazareth, filled 
with rush - chair, 
carpenter's bench, 
trestle and planks 
under the saw, 
with the blade still 
in the cleft, piles 
of shavings, tools 
lying about, and 
others fixed in a 
rack against the 
wall. The arched 
window of two 
lights, surmounted 
by a pierced star, 
looks out through 
the branches of 
an olive-tree, on 
to the hills of Gal- 
ilee and the plains 
of Jezreel. On the 
window -sill lie 
two pomegran- 
ates, and near 
them a written 
scroll. There are 
more such scrolls 
on a shelf below. By the bench stands 
a water-pot of green earthenware, with a 
bunch of aromatic herbs in its mouth to 
keep out the flies, and in the corner a bundle 
of long reeds from the brook. It is the hour 
of sunset, when men rest from labor. The 
sun, low in the horizon, irradiates what it 
falls on with peculiar brilliance. This radi- 
ance fills the earth-floored chamber, and falls 
full upon the figure of Jesus, as, in the prime 
of manhood, he stands in the door-way, with 
arms outstretched, and head thrown slightly 








back, in an attitude of relief and rest from 
labor. Standing thus against the low and 
level sunlight, the body throws upon the wall 
a sharply-defined shadow in the form of a 
cross. There is a second figure in the pict- 
ure—the mother of Jesus. In the common 
dress of a woman of Nazareth, the blue linen 
tobe and white head-veil, she kneels with her 
back to the spectator in the act of opening 
an ivory coffer, supposed to be the one left 
by the Wise Men of the East in the manger 
at Bethlehem. The coffer is of carved ivory, 





WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT. 


and in it can be seen an Eastern crown of 
gold, an incense-burner, with ornaments of 
green enamel, and an urn for holding precious 
spices. The coffer is covered with a richly- 
embroidered veil. Just as the mother opens 
the coffer, her attention is drawn aside from 
its contents to the shadow on the wall, and 
the eyes and thoughts of spectators follow 
hers from the crown to the cross. “Such,” 
says a critic, “is the composition of this great 
picture, which, painted in a high key of color, 
and exhibited with all the advantages of con- 








centration of light at one point, low - toned 
drapery, and a darkened room, strikes the 
spectator at once with astonishment, if not 
with admiration.” 

The merits and demerits of the work, both 
in its conception and its treatment, have led 
to a diversity of opinion almost commensurate 
with the number of persons who witness it. 
Mr. Henry Blackburn, whose critical judgment 
is entitled to respect, says that the average 
spectator leaves the exhibition-room in disap- 
pointment. “The principal figure has neither 
realized his ideal 
of the Christ, nor 
impressed his 
mind as he ex- 
pected. His at- 
tention has been 
distracted by the 
magnificence of 
details; by the 
forced, garish 
light, which is 
searcely Eastern, 
and by the some- 
what novel system 
of advertising the 
work. Probably 
no modern picture 
exhibits such com- 
plete workman- 
ship—such model- 
ing of hands and 
feet. The texture 
of the draperies, 
especially of the 
mother of Christ 
kneeling upon the 
ground, the paint- 
ing of the jewels 
and_the ivory cab- 
inet, the eastern 
glow and reflected 
light through the 
chamber, and upon 
the littered floor, 
and, above all, the 
wonderful light in 
the upturned blue 
eyes — effects en- 
hanced by the 
clever manage- 
ment of gas-light 
in the room— 
make a great show 
for the fashionable 
world of Bond 
Street in the height 
of theseason. But 
surely this method 
of religious art- 
teaching by gor- 
geous accessories and almost sensational ef- 
fects, if popular and lucrative, is opposed *to 
principles of true art and strangely at vari- 
ance with the practice of the old masters, 
and even of the tastes and habit of mind of 
the painter of the ‘Light of the World,’ as 
we were accustomed to think of him.” 

We quote from the Saturday Review criti- 
cism a passage which will enable the reader, 
with what has already been said, to form 4 
tolerably correct idea of this new sensation 
in the wovld of art: 
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“But the painter has endeavored, and 
not wholly in vain, to elevate his subject by 
means Of symbolism. Not only does the 
shadow on the wall prefigure the agony on 
the cross, but the tools, it is said, are so ar- 
ranged on the rack as to signify the nails and 
instruments of torture. In the corner are 
reeds, which refer to the mock sceptre of a 
king put into the hand at the time of buffet- 
ing. Again, the circular window, which looks, 
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far from heaven as when he begins a stanza 
with ‘O Mighty Nothing’ and ends with 
nothing. It may be admitted, however, that 
the painter passes from arbitrary and artifi- 
cial symbolism to natural significance when, 
in the worn and weary figure, and in the 
heavy-laden spirit of the Saviour, he gives a 
foretaste of agony and of death. We are not 
certain that we follow the artist so readily when 
the endeavor is made to exalt the dignity of 











last contribution to sacred art is quite as 
much legendary as biblical, and that the 
spirit by which it is animated, though not 
the reverse of reverent, has more of the ac- 
cent of mundane legends and of apocryphal 
books than of the tone of inspired writings. 
There is a curious tradition recounted in the 
so-called ‘Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus 
Christ,’ that St. Joseph ‘ was not very skill- 
ful at the carpenter's trade,’ and that, among 


OUTLINE SKETCH OF HOLMAN HUNT'S “SHADOW OF DEATH,” 


out on the evening sky, is so placed as to 
surround the head as with a nimbus, while a 
smaller star-shaped opening is supposed to 
refer to the star which was seen in the east. 
We are not sure whether this ingenious elab- 
oration of hidden meanings may be of the na- 
ture of milk for. babes or of meat for strong 
men. Such art reminds us of the mysticism 
and symbolism which colored our sacred 
poetry in by-gone centuries; yet Crashaw’s 
“Steps to the Temple’ leaves the reader as 








labor by representing the Saviour ‘ gaining 
his bread by the sweat of his face,’ Yet, by 
way of apology, we are told that this is the 
only picture which has ventured to show 
‘Christ in full manhood enduring the burden 
of common toil.’ The age may be taken as be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty, that period con- 
cerning which the Gospels are silent, a sig- 
nificant fact which perhaps might teach our 
painters not to enlarge on what is little re- 
vealed. In fact, it may be objected that this 





other blunders, he made a mistake in a 
throne which he had to construct for the 
King of Jerusalem. And the story goes that 
the child Jesus set all right as by miracle. 
The process, be it observed, was not that of 
mechanical work, but of miraculous power. 
And, though it may be equally hard to get 
warranty either for the narrative in the > 
gend or for the incident in the picture, yet it 
would seem that the miraculous story is in 
better keeping with the accepted events and 
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deeds in the life of the Saviour. In the‘ Dis- 
pute in the Temple’ the idea certainly is 
that the wisdom was given from above, and 
there can be no doubt that the old painters 
were ever actuated by a like motive when 
they sought to embody the divine in the 
human. Even the Infant in the ‘Sistine 
Madonna’ has a supernatural outlook in the 
dazzled and entranced eye. But it were too 
hard not to allow a painter the license which 
by common consent is accorded to the poet. 
The thoughts to which Mr. Holman Hunt has 
given such earnest expression may be open 
to criticism, especially as the picture is 
painted on the basis of literal truth; but, 
though we criticise, we cannot wholly con- 
demn, The attempt, as we have seen, is to 
elevate materialism by mysticism, and to 
make even the accessories of an inanimate 
revlism instinct with spiritual symbolism. 
“The head of the Saviour and the figure, 
thy greater part of which is undraped, have 
ev, dently, in common with every other part 
of the picture, received anxious thought. 
Aad the result is an independence of treat- 
ment which will throw the world into contro- 
versy. In the first place, we may remark 
that, though the idea of the existence of any 
trustworthy portrait of Christ has long been 
abandoned, yet there is, as we all know, a 
type which for centuries obtains acceptance. 
Mr. Hunt, throwing aside the traditional 
form, goes to Nature and makes for himself a 
new type. To this there can be no objec- 
tion, provided only he realizes the funda- 
mental idea of the character, which is the 
divine residing in the human. We believe 
that two or more models have been employed, 
a practice for obvious reasons habitual with 
both painters and sculptors; the defects of 
one model are thus rectified by the others. 
In the present instance the torso and limbs 
have been studied from a man in Syria better 
known for his. igue than for his moral 
attributes. The st has articulated the 
form firmly; the anatomy has nerve and 
sinew ; the modeling is sharp and even se- 
vere; the style and manipulation are some- 
what between the early Italian and the early 


German ; the color is warm to crudity. The j 


physical frame is that of a man well-propor- 
tioned, strongly and compactly knit in bone 
and muscle, fitted by Nature for skilled man- 
ual labor; and so far the artist gains what he 
aims at. Yet, judged by the highest stand- 
ards, more might be desired. . Winckelmann 
describes the steps by which the ancient 
sculptors ascended from heroes to ; and 
Leonardo in the ‘Last Supper,’ and. Thor- 
waldsen in the noble figure which stands, in 
the Frauen Kirche, Copenhagen, endeavored, 
in the words of Winckelmann, to realize 
‘the prophetic declaration which announced 
the Saviour as, the most beautiful of the 
children of men.’ And we are glad to rec- 

ize in our lish painter somewhat. of 
the same belief. e reading of the charac- 
ter is not that which prevailed in the early 
centuries under the misinterpretation of, the 


words ‘There is no beauty that we should. 


desire him;’ it corresponds more to the 
opinion of M. Renan and others, who. point to 
the manifest power of Christ’s personal pres- 
ence as proof of a physical beauty which 
may be supposed to approach the superhu- 
man. Mr. Hunt, it is understood, met with 
an actual head which, with modifications, 
served him for a model, just as Leonardo is 
said to have used the study from the life 
now in the Brera, Milan, for his consummate 
wall-picture. The Italian artist, it is stated, 
could not satisfy himself for a long time—a 
story which may well be believed when we 
contemplate the generalized ideal of the ul- 
timate product. It is obvious that Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt has adhered more closely to indi- 
vidual nature; hence his type has more of 
the actual and less of the ideal. The head is 





crowned with auburn hair, which falls in dis- 
ordered curls upon the shoulders; the beard 
is short, the mouth open, showing teeth 
white as ivory; the eyes, liquid and lustrous 
as gems, are turned upward. It is often 
written ‘And Christ looked up to heaven ;’ 
the artist has seized on such a moment, and 
in his upraised face we read, not only the 
weariness of the flesh through labor, bat the 
anguish of the spirit, and the prayer for di- 
vine aid. The conception is truly Christian.” 


We subjoin a brief account of Mr. Hunt’s 
art career, which we derive from a London 
review : 





this time attained a reputation as one of the 
most prominent of English artists, even 
among those who disapproved of the princi- 
ples upon which he worked; his paintings 
had received both applause and more solid 
testimony of appreciation in London, in Liv- 
erpool, and elsewhere. But it was now that 
the painter first burst upon the world in his 
full force, with ‘The Light of the World,’ a 
picture which has probably occasioned more 
“discussion than any other of modern times. 
This is not the place in which to treat of the 
merits or demerits of this, or any other of the 
artist’s works ; we aim simply at a plain record 
of facts, leaving comment to others. At the 
same time, it should be remembered that no 


“ Witt1am Hotman Hunt was born in Lon- | Jess a critic than John Ruskin thought it 


don, about the year 1827. He early distin- 
guished himself in his profession, since his 
first exhibited picture was displayed on the 
walls of the Royal Academy in the year 1846, 
when he was consequently only nineteen years 
old. In the course of the next two or three 
years he steadily maintained the position 
which he had thus gained, though he cannot, 
perhaps, be said greatly to have enhanced his 
reputation. , The subjects of his works then 
presented to the public were mainly chosen 
from history and romance—in the year 1847 
he exhibited ‘ Dr. Rochecliffe performing Di- 
vine Service in the Cottage of Joceline Jo- 
liffe, at Woodstock ;’ in 1848, a subject from 
Keats’s ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘The Flight of 
Madeline and Porphyro;’ and, in 1849, ‘ Ri- 
enzi vowing to obtain Justice for the Death 
of his Young Brother,’ the idea taken from 
Lord Lytton’s historical novel. 

“ After this came a change of style, and, 
it is fair to presume, a change of habits of 
thought. That great revolution — or ref- 
ormation— in the art of the day, which 
has been called the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment, was now beginning to attract serious 
attention from all who were qualified to dis- 
cuss artistic questions.,. It is not our inten- 
tion to discuss the rights and wrongs of what 
has now become matter of history—but un- 
der any circumstance it must be allowed that 
some change had become absolutely neces- 
sary. Maybe this reformation in art was 
what Coleridge declared the earlier reforma- 
tion in religion to have been, ‘a necessary 
evil,’ but the immediate effects of it were 
certainly good, inasmuch as men saw in the 
following of this new creed a chance of es- 
cape from the dull, beaten track in which they 
had hitherto been compelled to walk, and the 
sun of truth lighted the lives which had been 
darkened, by the shadow of the ‘brown 
tree!’ Mr. Holman.Hunt at once came to 
the front as one of the leaders.of the forlorn 
hope which proposed to storm the fortress of 
Philistia, and in the year 1850 appeared his 
first picture in the new manner— A Con- 
verted British Family, sheltering a Christian 
Missionary from the, Persecution of the Dru- 
ids.’ We have been credibly informed that 
this picture was allowed to make its appeal 
to the public simply because the hanging 
committee had determined to crush the new 
life once and for all—thinking that Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt’s picture would serve as an awful 
example, they hung it in ‘miching mallecho,’ 
and never were engineers more thoroughly 
hoisted with their own petard! The public, 
if left to themselves, have some sense after 
all is said and done! Next year the new 
manner was not so noticeable in ‘ Valentine 
receiving Sylvia from Proteus,’ a subject 
taken from Shakespeare’s ‘Two Gentlemen 
of Verona;’ but, in 1852, ‘The Hireling 
Shepherd ’ again asserted the painter’s claim 
to be considered as the exponent of the mys- 
tical school. The year 1853 was signalized 
by a picture of ‘Claudio and Isabella,’ in 
‘Measure for Measure,’ and by ‘Our Eng- 
lish Coasts,’ a painting of a scene on the 
coast of Sussex. Mr. Holman Hunt had by 





worth his while to write some of his grandest 
letters—addressed to the Times newspaper, 
which was then really a considerable power 
in the country—in elucidation of the purpose 
of ‘ The Light of the World,’ and of another 
less well-known picture, ‘The Awakened Con- 
science,’ exhibited in 1854, 

“There came a period when the artist, 
wearied out apparently by the denseness of 
critics, public, and academicians, almost with- 
drew himself from the common galleries. It 
is true that he still continued to exhibit at 
the Academy such works as an occasional 
portrait, ‘London Bridge on the Night of 
the Prince of Wales’s Wedding,’ and the 
like. But for his important works, for the 
‘Afterglow in Egypt,’ and still more nota- 
bly for‘ The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,’ he claimed more undivided atten- 
tion than would have been afforded to them 
in Trafalgar Square; added to which he, by 
the system of private exhibition, no doubt 
attracted some who were willing and ready to 
be taught when they could get their lesson 
quietly, away from the presence of Mrs. Grun- 
dy and academic art. At all events, there 
can be no question but that this last-named 
picture, painted, as was a later and finer ex- 
ample, in the East, was that work of Mr. 
Hunt’s which first thoroughly gained for him 
his name as the greatest exponent of his pe- 
culiar school of thought in art. 

“Tt seems a great gap between this time 
and the exhibition of ‘Isabella and the Pot 
of Basil,’ a rendering of Boccaccio’s well- 
known story, which was also privately exhib- 
ited, and was not, as we think, one of the 
painter’s happiest efforts. 

“In the year 1866 Mr. Holman Hunt 
again left England on bis return to Syria. 

hen he arrived in Italy, however, he was 
stopped, on account of the quarantine ar- 
rangements which just then prevailed in East- 
ern ports sgaint all arrivals from Europe. 
Then came domestic trouble, and he was de 
tained for two years longer in consequence of 
the illness of his wife—an illness terminated 
only by death. During this period the paint- 
er occapied himself by reproducing various 
Italian subjects. At last, in 1868, Palestine 
was reached, and there, until the year 1872, 
in which he returned to ‘this country, Mr. 
Hunt was engaged upon that picture, ‘ The 
Shadow of Death,’ which is at present chal- 
lenging public opinion.” 


LIFE OR LOVE. 


6c H, world so beautiful, could we hide 
Somewhere in your flowers from 
death !” 
A wandering voice in a palace sighed, 
Where the East-rose draws its breath. 








‘* Ah, jewels have passed through yon fires of 
mine, 
Worth Persia ten times told, 
And the essence that makes our dust divine 
Is here in this cup of gold.” 
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And the Master knelt with a beard that rushed 
To his feet like a storm of snow ; 

But youth in his bosom yearned and flushed, 
And youth in his voice spake low. 


Yet the queen lay dark on the gorgeous floor, 
With her eyes hid in her hair. 
“Should she lift her face from the dust any 
more,” 
They moaned, “‘ it will not be fair: 


“ All night, with the moon, she watches and 
weeps ; 
No song in her ear is sweet ; 
All day, like the dead king’s shadow, she keeps 
Her place at the dead king’s feet.” 


“ Your beauty is worth all other things 
The insolent gods have seen. 

It should not fade for a thousand kings— 
You shall be forever the queen.”’ 


And closer the Master held the charm: 
“Tt is life, O queen! that I bring.” 

She reached the cup with a wandering arm: 
“Ts it life for my lord the king?” 


“* Nay, the king will not drink wine to-day. 
There is one drop here, for you. 

Oh, listen, and keep your beauty, I pray, 
While the sweet world keeps the dew. 


“For you new lovers shall always rise.” 
And the lords and the princes near, 

With the sunrise-light in their Persian eyes, 
Stood, jewelled and still to hear. 


“Oh, what were Life to the lonely—what? 
It is Love I would have you bring ; 
And Love in this widowed world is not. 
Let me go to my lord the king.” 
S. W. B. Prarr. 





ARCTURUS. 


RCTURUS, “ fairest of the stars,” ranks 
first in brightness among the sparkling 
mysteries of the Northern Hemisphere. It is 
the fourth on the list of the twenty first-mag- 
nitude stars, its three more brilliant rivals, 
Sirius, Canopus, and Alpha Centauri, being 
situated in the Southern Hemisphere ; although 
Sirius is so near the equinoctial that very 
many observers both North and South can en- 
joy its peerless lustre. 

Every prominent star has its distinguish- 
ing characteristic, and Arcturus, besides be- 
ing the leading brilliant of the North, bears a 
marked resembland¢e to our own great central 
luminary, its spectrum being identical with 
the ordinary spectrum of the sun. An ob- 
server, watching the stars, sees only twinkling 
points of light of varying brilliancy. Even 
the most powerful telescope reveals nothing 
like a disk in these intensely luminous points. 
But, if the same stars are subjected to the 
delicate analysis of the spectroscope, a wide 
difference is made manifest. They as natural- 
ly fall into classes as plants fall into genera 
and species, or rocks into periods and forma- 
tions. The spectroscopic analysis of the stars 
has been carried out so thoroughly by Secchi 
and other astronomers that a regular and par- 
tially exhaustive classification has been ar- 
ranged, including all the stars that have been 
observed. It is called “ Secchi’s Star Types,” 
and consists of four classes; the white stars 
including about one-half of the observed stars; 
the yellow stars comprising one-third of the 
number; the variable stars numbering about 








thirty; and the red stars also numbering 
thirty. We have already, in a previous paper, 
traced the chief characteristics of ‘Sirius, the 
typical star of the first class. All the mem- 
bers of this class present an identical spec- 
trum, marked with broad and dark absorbent 
lines. They take the highest rank among the 
sidereal fraternity, and give evidence of deeper 
photospheres, larger masses, and a more ad- 
vanced stage of condensation. 

Arcturus is the typical star of the second 
class, or yellow stars. This class is specially 
interesting to terrestrial observers as the one 
to which our sun belongs. Its spectrum com- 
pares perfectly with the solar spectrum. Not 
only have the dark lines that cross it been 
compared with the solar lines, but Mr. Hug- 
gins and Mr. Miller, with infinite labor, have 
compared the dark lines in the spectra of the 
principal yellow stars with the bright lines of 
terrestrial substances volatilized in the elec- 
tric spark. We know that the stars, what- 
ever may be their interior condition, have in- 
candescent photospheres, and are surrounded 
by atmospheres of heated vapor that absorb 
the same rays of light which they would emit 
if they were self-luminous, and therefore we 
may discover from the fosition of the dark 
lines in the spectrum the substances con- 
tained in the star. When we find a complete 
coincidence between these dark lines and the 
bright lines of a terrestrial substance, we may 
conclude that this element is present in the 
atmosphere of the star. In this way it has 
been found that sodium, iron, hydrogen, mag- 
nesium, calcium, bismuth, and several other 
substances, exist in Arcturus and its kindred 
stars, just as surely as they form a portion of 
the material of the earth and the sun. Thus 
does the spectroscope give marvelous proof 
of its power in revealing some of the constitu- 
ents of a star so far away that, when viewed 
frora opposife points of the earth’s orbit, 183,- 
000,000 miles distant, its position is not sensi- 
bly changed to common observation. For it is 
only when examined by a practised eye, and a 
delicate measurement, where a hair’s-breadth 
means millions of millions of miles, that the 
slight displacement is detected which gives the 
data for measuring the almost boundless space 
between the star and the earth! The yellow 
color of this class of stars is due to the fact 
that the dark lines are less abundant in the 
yellow portion of the spectrum. The classifi- 
cation of the stars cannot be made with math- 
ematical precision, for Sirius, though classed 
as a white star, has a decided blue tint; Are- 
turus, classed as a yellow star, has an equally 
decided red tint; and the sun, a yellow star, 
is also a variable star. 

Arcturus is one of the nine or ten stars 
whose distance has been approximately deter- 
mined. It is estimated to be 1,624,000 times 
91,430,000 miles, and it takes light about 
twenty-six years to traverse the intervening 
space. When we realize that the estimated 
error in the sun’s distance of about 3,500,000 
miles is only equal in celestial measurement 
to the apparent breadth of a human hair at 
the distance of one hundred and twenty-five 
feet, we can form some idea of the delicacy 
of measurement required to obtain the dis- 
tance of the stars. For these inconceivable 
distances the sun’s distance from the earth is 





adopted as the unit of measure. A parallax 
of one second of a degree means that a star is 
206,265 times 91,430,000 miles away, and yet 
not a star in the heavens shines within this 
range of space, not a star glows in the firma- 
ment whose parallax is not less than this in- 
finitesimal portion of a degree! It has been 
calculated that, to a spectator at Alpha Cen- 
tauri, the nearest star, the entire radius of the 
earth’s orbit, a line 91,480,000 miles in length, 
would be hidden by a thread an inch in diam- 
eter at a distance of six hundred and fifty 
feet! And yet astronomers conquer these al- 
most insurmountable difficulties, and tell us 
the distance of the bright orbs, whose waves 
of light are borne to our little planet as the 
waves of a common ocean are borne to Euro- 
pean shores. 

But, if Arcturus is the fourth in bright- 
ness and the seventh in distance, it ranks 
first among the stars which have been exam- 
ined in the velocity with which it is approach- 
ing the earth. It seems an impossible task 
even to measure the distance of the stars ; 
but, to determine if they are moving toward 
us or from us, is attended with still greater 
difficulty. It was considered for a long time 
as a hopeless undertaking, for the stars are 
placed at distances so enormous that no con- 
ceivable rate of approach or recession can 
affect their apparent brilliancy. Dr. Hug- 
gins, the indefatigable worker, has, however, 
been able to solve the difficult problem with 
his powerful spectroscope, by the application 
of a simple and delicate test. It is well 
known that light travels in waves, and that 
a change in wave-crests, produced by ap- 
proach or recession, is indicated by color. 
If one of the dark lines in the star’s spectrum 
is shifted toward the red end, the star is re- 


_ceding ; if toward the violet, it is approach- 


ing. The lines in Arcturus are shifting tow- 
ard the violet end of the spectrum, and the 
star is approaching at the rate of over fifty 
miles a second, or three times as fast as the 
earth is traveling around the sun. 

The heat of Arcturus has also been meas- 
ured by Mr. Stone, of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. The experiment was one of ex- 
ceeding delicacy; and great ingenuity was 
required in overcoming the numerous diffi- 
eulties with which the research was sur- 
rounded. This careful observer reached the 
conclusion that Arcturus gives out about as 
much heat as would be received from a three- 
inch cube full of boiling water, and placed at 
a distance of three hundred eighty - three 
yards. If this be a true estimate, the heat- 
giving power of the star bears a much greater 
proportion to the heat-giving power of the 
sun than the light-giving powers of these 
suns bear to each other. These results can- 
not be considered as reliable until they are 
confirmed by repeated experiments. 

Arcturus, or Alpha Bodtis, as it is tech- 
nically named, belongs to the large and im- 
portant northern constellation Bodtes, or the 
Bear-driver, which contains many objects of 
special interest to the astronomer, among 
them a large number of double stars whose 
revolutions have been accurately determined. 
One of them, Mirac, has component parts of 
such extreme beauty that it has received the 
name of Pulcherrissima. The cluster may 
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be easily found, for it is represented as chas- 
ing the Great Bear around the pole. 

Bodtis, according to classic fame, was 
that unfortunate son of Jupiter and Calisto 
called Arcas. Juno, being jealous of Jupi- 
ter’s passion for Calisto, changed her rival 
into a bear. Her son Arcas, who became a 
famous hunter, pursued her in the chase, and, 
not knowing that it was his mother, was 
about to kill her, when Jupiter took them 
both to heaven, and placed them among the 
constellations. 

This red-tinted and radiant gem of the 
North is one of the most beautiful of “all the 
stars that fleck night’s purple dome,” and its 
praises have been celebrated by poets and 
astronomers from the time when astronomy 
first became a science. Among its most elo- 
quent and ancient tributes, is the allusion, in 
the book of Job, where “out of the whirl- 
wind” the answer comes—‘ Canst thou bring 
forth Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou 
guide Arcturus with his sons?” 

During the months of April and May, Are- 
turus will be a prominent object in the north- 
eastern sky, although it does not come to 
the meridian till the 8th of June. It cannot 
fail to be recognized, for it outshines al) its 
rivals among the fixed stars, and on moon- 
less nights is a superb object in the heavens, 
a bright harbinger of the coming vernal 
beauty of leaf and flower. It will not have 
unrivaled supremacy, however, during the 
present season, for the planet Jupiter, not 
very far distant, will, as evening star, dispute 
its sway, shining with a resplendent light 
that can never be equaled by the brightest 
of the fixed stara. Emma M. Converse. 





MISCELLANY. 


MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


NOSTALGIA, OR HOME-SICKNESS. 


A N essay on this subject has recently 

been published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. A sud interest is attached to the 
article from the fact that it was the last con- 
tribution of Fernand Papillon, a brilliant 
young writer and physiologist, who died, af- 
ter a short illness, last January, at the age 
of twenty-six. 

The temporary displacement of popula- 
tion, during the late co-Prussian War, 
drew the attention of physicians to a strange 
malady called nostalgia, or homesickness for 
one’s country. Some curious cases of this 
disease occurred, especially among the tran- 
sient inhabitants assembled at Paris during 
the siege. 

Nostalgia may be characterized in four 
words—sadness, sleeplessness, loss of appe- 
tite, and weakness. The nostalgic loses his 
gayety, his energy, and seeks isolation in or- 
der to give himself up to the one idea that 
pursues him, that of his country. He em- 
bellishes the memories attached to places 
where he was brought up, and creates an 
ideal world where his imagination revels with 
an obstinate persistence. He shuns those 
whom he loved best, and is irritated by any 
effort to console him. This unhappy mental 
condition produces functional derangements 
which invade the whole economy of his sys- 
tem. His features change their expression, 
his eyes are fixed and inanimate, and his slow 
movements give evidence of a painful inde- 





cision of will. An abnormal condition of the 
blood follows, the skin becomes dry, the 
pulse lessens, and troubles of the circulation 
appear. As the patient has no appetite, gas- 
tric disturbances complete the derangement. 
Finally, the sick man dies, in full possession 
of his faculties, and sighing for the country 
he will see no more. One characteristic of 
this nervous malady is that the patient knows 
that he will die. Oftentimes he dies of star- 
vation, or commits suicide. 

Nostalgia attacks chiefly young persons, 
and is observed most frequently among sol- 
diers. During the wars of the Revolution and 
the Empire it became an epidemic, and pro- 
duced great ravages in army-life. At St.-Jean 
d’Acre it was complicated with the plague, 
and rendered it still more fatal. On board 
the pontoons at Cadiz and Plymouth, among 
the soldiers of General Dupont, it killed as 
many Frenchmen as the yellow fever. In Po- 
land and Russia it vated all other epi- 
demics, In 1831, the Twenty-iirst Regiment 
of Light Infantry, then in the Morea, received 
many Corsican recruits, several of whom died 
of nostalgia, 

“Many cases,” says M. Papillon, “ ob- 
served at the hospitals and ambulances dur- 
ing the siege of Paris, were sad to behold.” 
He gives one illustration which came under 
his own observation. On the 4th of January, 
1871, the young Marquis de R , aged twen- 
ty-four, a native of Finistére, entered the 
military hospital of the Bicétre. He had 
varioloid and bronchitis, from which he soon 
recovered. Although his illness caused him 





| little suffering, he was a prey to other preoc- 


cupations. He ate little, and passed his time 
in praying and weeping, repelling all .amuse- 
ment and consolation. On the 10th of Janu- 
ary every pathological symptom had disap- 
peared, but the wasting away had so in- 
creased, the moral depression of the patient 
was so disquieting, that the physician of the 
ward thought it bis duty to admonish him in 
a friendly way. Two soldiers and an attend- 
ant were placed near him, who conversed con- 
stantly with him of his country and family in 
the Breton dialect. All these means failed. 
On the 16th, interrogated again by the phy- 
sician, the patient sighed bitterly, and said, 
with tears in his eyes: “I know very well 
that Iam going to die—you cannot prevent 
it. Would that I had never quitted Brittany! 
I was content, rich, and happy. My father 
died without ever having found fault with me, 
and left me to doas I pleased. I grew up, 
instructed by the curé, and I lived the care- 
less, honest, and pure life of a Breton gentle- 
man. Who could have told me that I should 
leave Finistére, and die upon a hospital-bed 
at the entrance of Paris? I felt, when I left 
Brittany, that it was all over with me. Iwas 
at Villiers, at Champigny; I did as the others, 
I fought; but God did not wish for me! If 
you knew how I suffer! I shall never see 
again my chateau, the woods, the flocks, my 
horse, my dogs! May God shorten my suffer- 
ings and pardon my weakness! Do not re- 
main here—my last hour approaches, and I 
must prepare for my fate like a good Chris- 
tian.” The poor victim died on the 28th day 
of the same month. 

There is a great difference in the preva- 
lence of nostalgia among different national- 
ities. It finds the greatest number of victims 
among the French, on account of their love 
for their country, and the reluctance with 
which they leave it. The inhabitants of the 
western departments, especiaily the Bretons, 
the southern departments, and Corsica, are 
particularly predisposed to it. The Swiss 
also love their country, and leave it with re- 
gret. Nostalgia is not rare in Italy, especial- 
ly since the conscripts are transported from 
one extremity of the kingdom to the other. 
The English and Germans emigrate more will- 
ingly. The English are preserved from the 











malady by their adventurous spirit, and it 
muy be said that their country is in every 
place where the British flag floats. 

It is also true that the less the degree of 
civilization, the greater is the love for the na- 
tive country. Savages, men of the grossest 
civilization, and the most desolate climates, 
quit their country with great reluctance. A 
Laplander, carried to Poland, was seized with 
an insurmountable sadness, and only saved 
his life by a return to his inclement country. 
An Indian girl, Couramé, brought up in the 
forest, was adopted by a wealthy family. 
“ Carry me back,” she cried, “‘ to the country 
where I was born! O my mother, have you 
forgotten me?” Couramé languished, wasted 
away, and at last escaped with some Indians 
of her tribe. 

This singular malady seems to arise from 
a nervous affection of the organs of imagina- 
tion and memory. The difference between 
this and other forms of madness justifies this 
view of its cause. Indeed, the nostalgic does 
not have senseless and extravagant ideas like 
the madman. He is not ruled by fear or ter- 
ror of an imaginary evil, like the hypochon- 
driac. Besides, the maniac and the hypo- 
chondriac preserve their health and flesh, 
while the profound sadness of the nostalgic 
produces fatal functional disturbances. The 
different conditions of insanity are hereditary, 
nostalgia is never so. Finally, its character- 
istic is, that it can be surely healed, when it 
has not proceeded too far, by restoring the 
nostalgic to his country. 

If such a remedy is not possible, every 
means should be used to avert the fatal influ- 
ence. Soldiers and marines should be active- 
ly occupied, and provided with all possible 
amusements. Nostalgia is less frequent in 
the marine than in the army service, because 
the marine officers provide amusement for the 
sailors and fortify them against ennui. Noth- 
ing is 80 gay as a ship’s company. Order loses 
nothing on this account, and obedience is only 
the more earnest. 

Among nostalgics whose malady is caused 
by the isolation to which the language they 
speak reduces them, the companionship of 
those who understand this language is often an 
efficacious remedy. During the siege of Paris 
there were patients in the ambulances, chief- 
ly Bretons, who grew thin and lost their 
strength daily. The physician questioned 
them ; they could not reply, for they under- 
stood only the patois of their own country. 
Some one was found who conversed with 
them in this patois, consoling and reviving 
their spirits, and the despairing patients re- 
covered strength and hope. When all other 
means have failed, certain stratagems may 
ameliorate the condition of the sufferer. 
Marceray cured a monk in a military hospi- 
tal by reading to him an apocryphal letter, in 
which his superior authorized him to return 
to his convent as soon as he recovered. 

In nostalgia, as in other nervous diseases, 
the only improvement to be anticipated must 
be looked for in a judicious and skillful moral 
intervention of the physician. 

The facts here presented are very inter- 
esting, and give an exhaustive history of the 
disease from a French stand-point. 

The prevalence of this affliction among 
prisoners during our late war would be an in- 
teresting subject for investigation —Z. UV. C. 





PASSAGES FROM FEYDEAU’S REMI- 
NISCENCES OF THEOPHILE 
GAUTIER* 

(We have previously given our readers 
several selections from this highly-entertain- 
ing volume, translated specially for our pages.) 





*“Sonvenirs Intimes de Théophile Gautier,” 
par Ernest Feydeau, Paris, 1874. 
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HOW GAUTIER ACCEPTED CRITICISM. 


Théophile Gautier possessed one quality, 
which is extremely rare among artists and 
men of letters—that of never taking offense 
at criticism, provided it was expressed in be- 
coming language, was just, or offered in a 
proper spirit. 

I recall an incident that sufficiently ex- 
emplifies his amiability in this particular, 


and also serves to illustrate the largeness of 


his nature : 

One day, at his house, we were looking at 
a lithograph of Eugéne Delacroix’s celebrated 
picture, which everybody goes to see in the 
Luxembourg Museum, and is known under 
the name of “ The Women of Algiers.” 

While I expressed my admiration for the 
beauty of the reproduction, and for the mar- 
velous qualities of the original, I could not 
suppress a grimace. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Gautier. 

“There is in this picture a fault in local 
coloring that I cannot forgive,” I replied. 

“ What, pray?” 

“ Of the four women, the servant included, 
who are represented in this Moorish interior, 
there is one only whose feet are naked. You 
know Algiers as well as I do, and you know 
that no Moorish woman enters a room with 
her shoes on. She invariably leaves them at 
the door. 

“Very true; but Delacroix, in perpetrat- 
ing this little falsehood, without doubt obeyed 
some principle of art, or had some art-con- 
sideration that excused him.” 

“There can be no excuse for falsehood,” 
I replied. 

“This falsehood is a mere trifle.” 

“No matter.” 

“ You are a fearful realist.” 

“You would do well to be a little more 
of a realist, sometimes, than you are,” said I. 
“Tt would save you the humiliation of mak- 
ing greater blunders than this one of Dela- 
croix’s.”” 

““ What do you mean?” 

“You will not be offended ? ” 

“ Never!” 

“ Give me the second volume of the ‘ Capi- 
taine Fracasse.’ ” 

“ Here,” handing it to me. 

I opened the volume at page 280, and read 
aloud : 

“* Assisted by his pupil, the surgeon 
opened his waistcoat, tore open his shirt, and 
discovered a breast as white as ivory, in 
which there was a triangular wound, from 
which oozed a few reluctant drops of blood. 
The wound had bled but little, in consequence 
of the effusion having been internal. The 
disciple of Asculapius separated the lips of 
the wound and introduced a—’” 

Here I paused. 

“Well, what is there that shocks you in 
this paragraph ?”’ asked Gautier. 

“A mere trifle,” I replied. ‘ Your sur- 
geon, instead of saving the life of his patient, 
destroys it. Thats all.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Neither you norI am expecte*” said I, 
“to talk surgery like a professional; but the 
public has a right to demand from us a super- 
ficial acquaintance, at least, with the subjects 
of which we write. Here, however, there is 
no need of any special knowledge; a little 
common-sense suffices to enable one to see 
that such surgery is inconceivable. If the 
wounded man, instead of a sword-thrust, had 
received a pistol-ball in the breast, the case 
would be very different. Then the surgeon 
would introduce his instrument to discover 
the whereabouts of the foreign body, which his 
first step would be to remove. In this case, 
on the contrary, the sounding is little less 
than assassination.” 

Out of ten of my confréres, taken at ran- 
dom, had I ventured to criticise them in this 


| refuge in description, certain that I should 











manner, five, at least, would have broken | 


with me; four others would have begun | 
abusing me under pseudo-names in the jour- 
nals, and the tenth one would have tried to 
poison me. Gautier listened with the great- 
est attention. When I had finished, he could 
not repress a smile. 

“Your criticism is very just,” said he, 
reaching me his hand, “and I thank you for | 
it. There is only thing I regret—it comes 
too late for me to profit by it.” 


GAUTIER’S SPECIALTY. | 
| 


Gautier sometimes found amusement in 
bantering me about what he was pleased to 
call my “ eloquence.” 

“ You are wrong,” said he to me one day, 
“to give so much space to sentiment and | 
passion in your books. Plastic art is the art | 
of arts. You may have been astonished that 
I should give so much space to descriptions. 
That arises from two causes, which you will 
readily understand and appreciate. 

“The first of these is due to the annoy- | 
ances I have always experienced, when I have 
endeavored to get the slightest reflection of | 
my thoughts into the journals I have written | 
for. I have my own ideas of things—of art, 
of politics, of philosophy, of religion, of mor- 
als, of science, of civilization, of so-called 
progress, etc. But as these ideas cannot be 
those of every individual known and un- 
known, who have influence, more or less, in 
conducting the journal for which I write—all 
the more as I suspect that the said individu- 
als do not, among themselves, hold the same 
opinions—every time I have been so unwise 
as to commit the least offensive of these ideas 
to paper, I have seen it infallibly ‘ scratched,’ 
and that, too, without any one putting him- 
self to the trouble to give me the slightest 
excuse or explanation. And as I think it 
useless to spend my time on copy that will 
not be printed—as the proceeding, further- 
more, is gross and insulting—I long ago took 








shock no one, that I should not be considered 
heretical or seditious if I confined myself to 
the painting of the outside of things.” 

“ That- proves that you are not wholly 
wanting in that kind of sense that gets on in 
the world,” I replied. ‘ And the second rea- 
son is—” 

“That, having been provided with eyes 
that usually see what there is to be seen, and 
with sufficient talent to describe what I see, by 
confining myself to description, I feel quite 
certain that I shall never write nonsense. 

“When I published ‘ Constantinople ’"— 
which I flatter myself is a success, consid- 
ered as a book of description—there was a 
blockheaded critic who reproached me with | 
not having given more space tu the intellect- 
ual and sentimental side of my subject. ‘We 
see people come and go,’ said he; ‘ we are 
shown their costumes and their attitudes ; the 
monuments and landscapes are described to 
us ; but the author neglects entirely to tell us 
any thing about the habits of thought of the 
inhabitants of Stamboul. One might suppose 
them to be entirely destitute of.minds.’ I 
did not reply,” said Gautier, “ because a be- 
coming relf-respect does not permit an author 
to notice such nonsense; but I thought the 
gentleman’s censure singularly ridiculous. It 
would have been necessary to know whether 
the Turks have any minds, which bas never 
been scientifically demonstrated. 

“ And then how could I have divined their 
thoughts? I was a stranger among them ; 
my only errand was to visit their capital, 
which has long been celebrated for its beauty 
and picturesque situation. I went every- 
where, examined every thing, entered all the 
edifices where Christians are admitted, and 
then I conscientiously recorded the result of 
my observations in a book, sparing no pains 
to be at once exact and entertaining. This 











was no easy task, and I am quite confident 
that not every one would have been equally 
successful. Still this was not sufficient. How 
could I have discovered what the Turks 
thought, since I am ignorant of their lan- 
guage and they of mine; since they keep to 
themselves, are distrustful, and take pains to 
avoid strangers ? 

“Ought I to have filled my book with 
borrowings from the ‘Guides Joanne,’ as 
many travelers do? I thought it much more 
commendable to fill it with only what was my 
own; and since then, in all I have written, I 
have followed the same practice. I have, in- 
deed, made a specialty of being original, 
which I have never had any reason to regret, 
as I could, perhaps, have chosen no other 
specialty in which I would have had fewer 
rivals. I would not presume to impose my 
usage upon the critics or my colleagues, but 
I intend to remain what, in literature, I al- - 
ways have been—a word-painter. a plas- 
tique est l'art supérieur /” 


ON DEATH. 


I know not if Gautier already suffered 
from the premonitory symptoms of the dis- 
ease of which he died three years later, but 
he never ceased to return to the same sub- 
ject. 

“Do you think you can form a correct 
idea of death?” he asked me. 

“T think I can, and all the more as I have 
just passed several months during which my 
life literally hung by a thread. I naturally 
profited by this circumstance to explore the 
confines of the Empire of Shadows.” 

“Give me the result of your explorations,” 
be replied. 

“T think,” said I, scarcely able to repress 
a smile, “that we all have very false ideas of 
death ; the reason is simple: no author, phi- 
losopher, or physiologist, has ever given to 
the world the result of an investigation of the 
subject. We imagine that we assist at our 
own dissolution—that we feel ourselves die. 
It is anerror. Dissolution takes place with- 
out our knowledge, as much as did our birth. 
Whether there is pain or not, it is evident to 
me that we are absolutely ignorant of what 
occurs at the supreme moment. We feel 
that we are ill—very ill, perhaps—and we suf- 
fer, but that is all. The moment in which 
we cease to live escapes us—of the metamor- 
phosis which takes place we are not con- 
scious. We take no more note of it than 
does the chrysalis of its metamorphosis when 
it becomes a butterfly. In the twinkling of 
an eye sensibility ceases, with it our powers 
of reflection, and, unconsciously to ourselves, 
the creature becomes a thing. In a word, 
the man, without our knowledge, becomes 
clay. It is not death that makes us suffer, 
but the fear of death. We feel that we are 
seriously ill; our physician humanely con- 
ceals from us the gravity of our situation, 
but we find it easy to appreciate our condi- 
tion by observing the faces of those around 
us. The idea of danger immediately arises 
within us. We cling to life, or rather to the 
little of good there is in life. The only thing 
that sustains us in traversing the narrow 
passage is the hope of another existence” 

Here Gautier interrupted me. 

“What! you have not enough?” he 
cried. ‘ What! during the nearly fifty years 
you have been in the world, bave you not be- 
come tired of witnessing the triumphs of im- 
becility, the eternal successes of mediocrity, 
and vice, and the impossibility of being of 
real service to our fellow-men ? 

“Live somewhere else,’ he continued ; 
“in a different world, on another planet— 
perhaps !—but here! on this terre infdme, 
where every thing beautiful is scorned ; where 
the good suffer the tortures of the damned; 
where intelligence is and always will be the 
prey of stupidity? No!—no!” 
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GAUTIER’S FACILITY AND GOOD-NATURE. 


Gautier’s method of working and his fa- 
cility have frequently been spoken of; but 
herein, as in many other things concerning 
him, the whole truth has not been told. It 
is certain that he was endowed with the fa- 


cility, so rare among men of letters, of giving | 


The Cambogian stage was the finest spec- 


tacle of the kind I had seen in the East, ow- 


ing to the number of girls—about one hun- 


| dred—and the splendor of their dress, re- 


his thought its definite form as his pen went | 


over the paper. This thought appeared in 
his mind with all its ornaments, so that he 
was never obliged to make alterations: his 
manuscript was invariably without erasures. 
He was also endowed with the facility, not 
less rare, of isolating himself completely 
when he was at work. From the moment he 
had his pen in hand, the outer world for him 
ceased to exist. 

How often have I seen him writing his 
feuilleton on the corner of a table in the 
printery, without being the least disturbed 
or distracted by the noise of the machinery, 
the conversation of the workmen about bim, 
or the going and coming of a crowd of peo- 
ple, who seemed to take no notice of him 
whatever! And, if some unthinking person 
spoke to him, he would stop in the middle of 
a sentence, listen to what the indiscreet in- 
terlocutor had to say, reply to him, and then, 
without a moment’s hesitation or the slightest 
indication of ill-humor, continue his work. 
This invaluable facility he owed largely to bis 
thorough knowledge of the language in which 
he wrote. He was familiar with every form 
of expression of which it is capable. He said 
that it is true the writers of the eighteenth 
century were able to produce their master- 
works by using from a thousand to twelve 
hundred of the words in most general use, 
but this was no reason why we should de- 
prive ourselves of the thirty thousand other 
words in the language which have an incon- 
testable value. It was his extraordinary fa- 
miliarity with the entire vocabulary of the 
French language that enabled him to say 
every thing with such unique grace, and de- 
scribe every thing with such distinctness of 
detail. 

It is certain that no writer before him 





| 


found in the French language such abundant | 
| was that of repose and placidity, the open, 


resources. His greatest merit consists in 
having made of this academic tongue, which 
seems to have been formed expressly for poli- 
ties, science, and the law, a language rich in 
colors of every hue, answering every neces- 
sity required for word-painting. 





CAMPUCHIA ROYAL THEATRICALS: 
THE KING'S DANCERS, AND HIS 
HAREM. 


Tae king’s dancers, so called in default 
of a better expression, do not dance as we 
understand the word. They posturize, pan- 
tomime, and pace in procession to music; 


executing singular evolutions of the body, | 
swaying the arms to and fro, twisting the | 


hands backward with as much ease as for- 
ward, and turning their elbows inside out. 
But there is scarcely any dance-movement of 
the feet. 


sembling perfectly the figures seen on old 
Egyptian pottery. The principal dresses 
would have made a pageant for Covent Gar- 
den. They wore a gold helmet, fitting like 


an extinguisher to the head, and terminating | 


in a spike, three-quarters of a yard long, a 
close-fitting bodice of cloth-of-gold, rich 
crimson and yellow silk drawers, and gold 
anklets, but no shoes or stockings, which 
form no attribute to Cambogian fall dress at 
any time. 

On one side of the stage, a number of 
singers chanted the play, describing what 
was being done in a plaintive minor key, but 
keeping both exact time and tune. The dul- 
cimer accompaniment came in at intervals. 
The girls kept measure to this music, swaying 
the body into various attitudes—sometimes 
raising the feet in a slow way, standing with 
great ease upon one leg, and wafting the 
hands, the countenance alone remaining per- 
fectly stolid and immovable. Sometimes 
when they moved in concert, like soldiers, the 
effect was very good. It was a continual at- 
titudinizing, which, although neither Greek 
nor Roman, had its own cachet of beauty and 
originality. 

Their limbs are exceedingly supple, and I 
have seen a girl standing, reverse her body 
backward, and pick upa coin with her mouth. 
They can put themselves into any position ; 
but one and all reminded me of pictures on 
pottery. They did not convey the idea of 
human beings, at least to my fancy, but of 
some weird huntresses of the air, especially 
when they, by means of cords, passed about 
the stage in mid-air, waving their brown 
hands and feet. All the movements were 
slow and studied, and angular. I could not 
trace any classic beauty-lines of either face 
or figure. The former wes whitened but not 
colored; the eyebrows forming a straight, 


| dark line across the face, and the upper eye- 


lids were so marked as to form another, which 
gave the appearance of a closed eve with 
deep, drooping lashes. The only ‘expression 


speaking beauty of the eye being entirely 
concealed. The mouth is always disfigured 
by the lurid-red stains of the betel-nut, and 
would mar the appearance of the most beau- 





tiful face. They have fine foreheads, but | 


stumpy, badly-shaped noses. In figure, they 


were not nearly so beautifully formed as the | 


Chinese ; their bodies were long and square, | 


lacking roundness and bust, and their ankles 
and feet were not nearly so small. Indeed, 
the Cambogians appear to me a much heavier 
aud coarser race than the Chinese and An- 
namites. 

All the danseuses were the king’s slaves, 
some of them actual wives. The singers, or 
chanters, marked the time—which was four 
common time—by the beating of two sticks 
together. It was particularly decided, and 


| the clacking of the sticks gave a zest to the 


At ten o’clock we arrived at his majesty’s | 


theatre, and were placed in the royal box, 
where, presently, the king joined us. 

The play was going on, and had been, 
from three o’clock in the day, and it was not 
the least part of the marvel that these girls 
keep up this performance for nearly twelve 
hours without any absolute period of rest. 


The theatre was superior to the Chinese | 
laces of amusement ; for, although like the | 


latter, there is no scenery, yet the stage is in 
the centre, and the seats disposed all round, 
with the exception of one corner. The stage 
is decorated with large trees, and bridges 
upon it, and the play is carried on among 
these trees, which lend a reality to the acting. 





whole affair. 


The piece was an interminable story about 
the death of a queen’s husband, and the mar- 
riage of a princess. 

All the great personages were denoted by 
long nails, extending above the finger, longer 
than the rest of the hand, which gave them a 
marked affinity to toasting-forks; and, in 
swaying about these lengthy glaws, it must 
require great skill to avoid picking out their 
own eyes or those of their neighbors. 

The silvery music of the harmonicon and 
dulcimer was like the melodious flow of a 
water-fall, and reminded me of the liquid 
melody of the Pohono Fall of the Yosemite. 
There was also a curious instrument of the 
drum genus, made of earthen-ware, like a 
chimney-pot, the end tightly covered with 








the thinnest skin. This was struck with the 
palm of the hand, and produced a small 
kettle-drum or tambourine sound. 

I am inclined to think that the Cambo- 
gians are decidedly ahead of the Chinese in 
the musical art, though infinitely behind in 
allelse. The girls also chanted in a natural 
voice; though partaking of the nasal tone 
of the ragged-school repetition classes, still 
it is far less objectionable than the high, 
screaming whine of the Chinese singing. The 
melody had the cadence more of the Grego- 
rian Chant than of the unequal semi-fifths 
and sevenths of the Chinese. The latter is 
an evolution of the voice exactly contrary to 
the rules of harmony, and which we should 
term decidedly out of tune; whereas, the 
Cambogian song is perfectly in tune, and 
rather resembles the delightful chant of the 
Hawaiian-Islanders, who excel in melodious 
voices. 

This evening I was introduced to the 
ladies of the harem, and, as the greatest 
honor which could be shown me, to the 
queen-mother—a charming old lady, with 
white air and bright black eyes, full of in- 
telligence and kindliness. She was seated 
on a crimson-and-gold square of silk. Her 
body was entirely covered by a white-silk 
camisole, with yellow-silk drawers, her long, 
shrivelled hands laden with diamonds. I 
stooped down to her, and sat in the same 
way. My efforts at accommodation gained 
her good-will immediately, although she had 
ordered a chair to be brought for me. She 
took my hand, and patted my cheek, and ad- 
mired the white skin. She said I had a great 
deal of courage to travel so far from my 
home, but that her son and herself were very 
glad to see me. Of course I praised the 
honorable reception the king, her son, had 
given me. There were about twenty ladies in 
this opera-box, principally of the queen- 
mother’s suite, and I was formally introduced 
to them all. Next to the king’s mother was 
the king’s aunt, a stiff old lady with very 
gray hair, standing out fretfully in bristling 
defiance. I should judge her a very “ proper” 
old lady, just such as many maiden aunts one 
sees at home, except that the king’s aunt 
was nota maiden, but a widow. Old maids 
are unknown in Campuchia. She asked me 
some very pertinent questions, which were 
dificult to answer satisfactorily, viz., why 
I did not marry somebody? This would be 
perfectly obvious to a European, but to the 
Asiatic—whose only theory is, that women 
are born to be married—it was not at all 
clear; and the ancient aunt would have cer- 
tainly entertained a higher regard for me had 
I done so. There were king’s cousins, and 
other examples of vague relationship, which 
did not come out clearly in the interpretation 
into French. 7 

The interpreter lay prostrate with his chin 
on the floor, speaking in a monotonous tone 
scarcely above his breath. 

The king’s mother and aunt sustained the 
conversation, the rest never joining in except 
when addressed, and always lifting their 
joined hands before they spoke. 

Outside, and below the opera-box, was 4a 
crowd of waiting-women, or slaves. 

The old lady opened a small casket, like a 
glove-box, of fine gold, beautifully wrought ; 
inside were smaller boxes, also of gold, con- 
taining spices, jewels, betel-nut, and small 
pieces of white silk, with which they wipe 
their mouths when the jvice of the leaf and 
the lime, in which they wrap the betel-nut, 
exudes over their lips. The old lady had 
perception to see that I should not sully my 
mouth with this dirty mixture; she, there- 
fore, offered me a small casket with cloves, 
cardamoms (which are the richest production 
of the country), and other spices, which I 
chewed until I was nearly sick. 

I inquired for the king’s wife with a good 
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deal of circumspection, for I was not sure 
which might be the favorite, and I felt a deli- 
cacy in asking to be ifttroduced to two or 
three score. However, the interpreter got me 
out of the difficulty by saying I should ask 
for the first wife. The mother at once gave 
the order, and presently the head wife of the 
king made her appearance. She was an An- 
namite, dressed in the Cambogian style, with 
a maize-colored crape scarf wrapped round 
her body. She had the keen, sharply-intelli- 


-gent face of the Annamite woman, and I 


should think knew how to assert her rights 
and privileges full well over the milder Cam- 
bogian wives. 

Subsequently, the king gave me carte 
blanche to enter the palace and visit his 
wives whenever I chose. I availed myself of 
this to see a half-score at a time. I am not 
quite clear that I got through the whole even 
by that means. They evidently considered 
me great fun, and were always ready to come, 
as many as I could stand. My dress was a 
fund of amusement; and, like children, they 
always wanted some portion of it; the flow- 
ers, ribbons, lace, from my hat, had to be 
distributed. They would stick them in their 
shoe-brush hair, hang them round their ears, 
or pin them with my pins (they had none) on 
to their scarfs; my gloves they fitted on; 
my parasol created roars of merriment for its 
smallness ; they presented it to a baby, who 
immediately appropriated it as its perquisite. 
But great was the triumph of the woman 
who got a stocking; she instantly put it on 
and marched about in the condition of the 
historical ‘‘ My son John, who had one stock- 
ing off and one stocking on.” And I could 
only recover my property upon the assurance 
that I would bring her a pair on my next 
visit. This was a wonderfully rash promise, 
as all the wives put in a petition; and, if I 
had been over-supplied, [ should have gone 
down to Campuchian posterity as the introdu- 
cer of stockings into the Campuchian harem. 

They had soft, pretty eyes, and seemed 
good-natured and good-tempered, and rather 
happier, I should say, than an equal number 
of Europeans would be.— Viscountess Avon- 
more’s “ T'ravels round the World” (London). 





THE WANT OF PUBLIC BATHS. 


I nave often amused myself, by fancying 
one question which an old Roman emperor 
would ask, were he to rise from his grave and 
visit the sights of London under the guid- 
ance of some minister of state. The august 
shade would, doubtless, admire our railroads 
and bridges, our cathedrals and our public 
parks, and much more of which we need not 
be ashamed. But after a while, I think, he 
would look round, whether in London or in 
most of our great cities, inquiringly and in 
vain, for one class of buildings, which in his 
empire were wont to be almost as conspicu- 
ous and as splendid, because, in public opin- 
ion, almost as necessary, as the basilicas and 
temples—“ And where,” he would ask, “ are 
your public baths?” And if the minister of 
state who was his guide should answer—“ O 
great Cesar, I really donot know. I believe 
there are some somewhere at the back of 
that ugly building which we call the National 
Gallery; and I think there have been some 
meetings lately in the East End, and an ama- 
teur concert at the Albert Hall, for restoring, 
by private subscriptions, some baths and 
wash-houses in Bethnal Green, which had 
fallen to decay. And there may be two or 
three more about the metropolis ; for parish 
vestries have powers by act of Parliament to 
establish such places, if they think fit, and 
choose to pay for them out of the rates ””— 
then, I think, the august shade might well 
make answer: “ We used to call you, in old 
Rome, northern barbarians. It seems that 





you have not lost all your barbarian habits. 
Are you aware that, in every city in the Ro- 
man Empire, there were, as a matter of 
course, public baths, open, not only to the 
poorest freeman, but to the slave, usually for 
the payment of the smallest current coin, 
and often gratuitously 2? Are you aware that 
in Rome itself, milliofMire after millionaire, 
emperor after emperor, from Menenius Agrip- 
pa and Nero, down to Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, built baths, and yet more baths; 
and connected with them gymnasia for exer- 
cise, lecture-rooms, libraries, and porticoes, 
wherein the people might have shade and 
shelter, and rest ?—I remark, by-the-by, that 
I have not seen in all your London a single 
covered place in which the people may take 
shelter during a shower—are you aware that 
these baths were of the most magnificent 
architecture, decorated with marbles, paint- 
ings, sculptures, fountains, what not? And 
yet I had heard, in Hades down below, that 
you prided yourselves here on the study of 
the learned languages; and, indeed, taught 
little but Greek and Latin at your public 
schools ?” 

Then, if the minister should make reply 
—“Oh, yes, we know all this. Even since 
the revival of letters in the end of the fif- 
teenth century a whole literature has been 
written—a great deal of it, I fear, by pedants 
who seldom washed even their hands and faces 
—about your Greek and Roman baths. We 
visit their colossal ruins in Italy and else- 
where with awe and admiration ; and the dis- 
covery of a new Roman bath in any old city 
of our isles sets all our antiquaries buzzing 
with interest.” 

“Then why,” the shade might ask, “do 
you not copy an example which you so much 
admire? Surely England must be much in 
want either of water or of fuel to heat it 
with.” 

“On the contrary, our rainfall is almost 
too great; our soil so damp that we have had 
to invent a whole art of subsoil drainage un- 
known to you; while, as for fuel, our coal- 
mines make us the great fuel-exporting people 
of the world.” 

What a quiet sneer might curl the lip 
of a Constantine as he replied — “Not in 
vain, as I said, did we call you, some fifteen 
hundred years ago, the barbarians of the 
north. But tell me, good barbarian, whom I 
know to be both brave and wise —for the 
fame of your young British Empire has 
reached us even in the realms below, and we 
recognize in you, with all respect, a people 
more like us Romans than any which has ap- 
peared on earth for many centuries—how is 
it you have forgotten that sacred duty of keep- 
ing the people clean, which you surely at one 
time learned from us? When your ancestors 
entered our armies, and rose, some of them, 
to be great generals, and even emperors, like 
those two Teuton peasants, Justin and Jus- 
tinian, who, long after my days, reigned in 
my own Constantinople: then, at least, you 
saw baths, and used them; and felt, after the 
bath, that you were civilized men, and not 
‘ sordidi ac foetentes,’ as we used to call you 
when fresh out of your bullock-wagons and 
cattle-pens. Howis it that you have forgot- 
ten that lesson ?” 

The minister, I fear, would have to an- 
swer that our ancestors were barbarous 
enough, not only to destroy the Roman cit- 
ies, and temples, and basilicas, and statues, 
but the Roman baths likewise; and then re- 
tired, each man to his own freehold in the 
country, to live a life not much more cleanly 
or more graceful than that of the swine, 
which were his favorite food. But he would 
have a right to plead, as an excuse, that not 
only in England, but throughout the whole of 
the conquered Latin empire, the Latin priest- 
hood, who, in some respects, were—to their 
honor—the representatives of Roman civili- 





zation and the protectors of its remnants, 
were the determined enemies of its cleanli- 
ness; that they looked on personal dirt—like 
the old hermits of the “ Thebaid ”—as a sign of 
sanctity ; and discouraged—as they are said 
to do still in some of the Romance countries 
of Europe—the use of the bath, as not only 
luxurious but also indecent. 

At which answer, it seems to me, another 
sneer might curl the lip of the august shade, 
as he said to himself: “ This, at least, I did 
not expect, when I made Christianity the 
state religion of my empire. But you, good 
barbarian, look clean enough. You do not 
look on dirt as a sign of sanctity?” 

“On the contrary, sire, the upper classes 
of our empire boast of being the cleanliest— 
perhaps the only perfectly cleanly—people in 
the world: except, of course, the savages of 
the South Seas. And dirt is so far from 
being a thing which we admire, that our sci- 
entific men—than whom the world has never 
seen wiser—have proved to us, fora whole 
generation past, that dirt is the fertile cause 
of disease and drunkenness, misery and reck- 
lessness.” 

“ And, therefore,” replies the shade, ere 
he disappears, “of discontent and revolution ; 
followed by a tyranny endured, as in Rome 
and many another place, by men once free; 
because tyranny will at least do for them 
what they are too lazy, and cowardly, and 
greedy, todo for themselves. Farewell, and 
prosper; as you seem likely to prosper, on 
the whole. But if you wish me to consider 
you a civilized nation, let me hear that you 
have brought a great river from the depths 
of the earth, be they a thousand futhoms 
deep, or from your nearest mountains, be they 
five hundred miles away; and have washed 
out London’s dirt—and your own shame.— 
CHarLes KinGsLey. 


—_—~> 


THE FRENCH CONVENTION. 


Art the same time that it threw off revo- 
lution, this assembly produced civilization. 
Furnace, but forge, too. In this caldron, 
where terror bubbled, progress fermented. 
Out of this chaos of shadow, this tumultuous 
flight of clouds spread immense rays of light 
parallel to the eternal laws—rays that have 
remained on the horizon, visible forever in 
the heaven of the peoples, and which are: 
one, Justice; another, Tolerance; another, 
Goodness ; another, Right; another, Truth ; 
another, Love. The Convention promulgated 
this grand axiom : “ The liberty of each citi- 
zen.ends where the liberty of another citizen 
commences ;” which comprises, in two lines, 
all human social law. It declared indigence 
sacred ; it declared infirmity sacred in the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, who became 
wards of the state ; maternity sacred in the girl- 
mother, whom it consoled and lifted up; in- 
faney sacred in the orphan, whom it caused to 
be adopted by the country ; innocence sacred 
in the accused, who was acquitted, whom it 
indemnified. It branded the slave-trade; it 
abolished slavery. It proclaimed civic joint 
responsibility. It decreed gratuitous instrue- 
tion. It organized national education by the 
Normal School of Paris; central schools in 
the chief towns ; primary schools in the com- 
munes. It created the academies of music 
and the museums. It decreed the unity of 
the code, the unity of weights and measures, 
and the unity of calculation by the decimal 
system. It established the finances of France; 
and caused public credit to succeed to the 
long monarchical bankruptcy. It put the tel- 
egraph in operation; to old age it gave en- 
dowed almshouses ; to sickness, purified hos- 
pitals ; to instruetion, the Polytechnic School ; 
to science, the Bureau of Longitudes ; to hu- 
man intellect, the Institute— Victor Hugo's 
“ Ninety-Three.” 
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VERY brief but significant paragraph 

current in the journals is as follows : 

“ All the State Legislatures in session are en- 

gaged in creating new taxes, and Congress is 
occupied in the same business.” 

If Congress and the Legislatures are to 
continue this occupation, it may well be asked 
what the end is to be. Taxes cannot be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely ; this much we all know; 
but how much do any of us do toward arrest- 
ing an evil which threatens the very existence 
of our political institutions ? 

Of course, many persons honestly be- 
lieve they do a great deal toward this end. 
Do they not vehemently denounce that po- 
litical party which is the cause of all the 
mischief? Do they not righteously condemn 
all the politicians whose views are opposed to 
theirown? Are they not vigilant in expos- 
ing the frauds and villainies committed by the 
other side? In truth, each of our two great 
political divisions watches the doings of the 
other with the keenest scrutiny; hence, it 
may be claimed, a great deal is done to cor- 
rect the evil complained of. See how our 
newspapers thunder in this matter! How they 
expose the schemes of the lobbyists, the cor- 
ruption of officials, the mischievous projects 
of this cabal and that! How can it be de- 
nied that very much is done in the direction 
under consideration ? 

It is obvious to a dispassionate observer 
that there is no real good in the current criti- 
cisms and utterances, simply because neither 
party seems to accurately comprehend the 
great principle involved. Neither sees that 
there is more danger in the abundance of 
what may be called entirely honest schemes 


and purposes before our Legislatures, than | 


there is in the few dishonest projects that 
get before them. 
best, strict limits. Fraud, by the very ne- 
cessity of keeping obscure, is capable of 
doing but a small measure of injury. When 
it goes too far, exposure follows, and its 
schemes end. The public danger is far 
more urgent in those things that have the 
public sanction, that in themselves are com- 
mendable, that are desirable for the public 
good, that enlist the enthusiasm and national 
pride of the people, that have the support of 
worthy and cultured people, that seem, on 
their face, eminently proper things to do. It 
is the multiplication of functions in desirable 
things that threatens the permanent security 
of our political institutions. While we are 
in a state of great alarm at the increase of 
fraud and at the prevalence of bribery, we 
are, for the most part, insensible to the great 
array of entirely honest projects which, if 
carried out, would burden the people with 
taxes almost beyond endurance. 

Let us glance for a few moments at some 
of the things that are increasing, or threat- 


Dishonesty has, at its | 


| ening te increase, the public taxes. Charitable 

institutions without number are besieging the 

Legislatures for aid. The educational inter- 
| est is demanding more school-houses, new 
; academies, splendid colleges, and a general 
expansion of its fungion. Science is asking 
| for explorations to the north-pole, expedi- 
tions in behalf of astronomical observation, 
geological surveys in the far West, meteoro- 
logical bureaus, museums of curiosities, and 
what not. Commerce is asking for more 
light-houses, for subsidies for its steamers, 
for aid in building its ships, for improvements 
upon the lakes, for the widening and construc- 
tion of canals, for the building of railroads, 
for the opening of highways. Art is asking 
for commemorative monuments and statues, 
for galleries of pictures, for schools of de- 
sign, for great national paintings. Patriotism 
is asking for centennial exhibitions, new forts 
for defense, more war-ships, increased army, 
more state and display, handsomer public 
buildings. Local pride wants new post-of- 
fices, new custom-house buildings, new 
| wharves, new public parks, further improve- 
ments, Trade and manufacture are asking 
for greater facilities, for rapid transportation, 
for government aid in their inventions and 
devices. 

There are, indeed, ten thousand schemes 
for the public good all clamoring for govern- 
ment support; and government, in endeavor- 
ing to extend its aid, encourages all.to hope 
for more than they can secure, increases tax- 
ation without materially furthering the pro- 
jects it attempts to foster, and, by the hopes 
it holds forth, prevents that exertion of indi- 
| vidual energy which otherwise would bring 
| many of the projects to successful fruition ; 
| and every bequest given to one of these ur- 
gent purposes intensifies the persistence of 
all the rest, and breeds a hundred other de- 
signs of a similar character. 

Indisputably, if there is one thing more 
than another our public should learn, it is 
the necessity of subordinating government, 
of withdrawing from it every function not 
absolutely necessary, of remanding to the do- 
main of private enterprise the innumerabie 
schemes before it, all calculated, however 
much they are projected in the name of pub- 
lic good, to overweigh us with taxes, to fos- 
ter lobbyism—one of the curses of the coun- 
try—to increase bribery and corruption, to 
render legislation a means of serving innu- 
merable personal ends, and by these hurtful 
influences to retard our prosperity, if not to 
destroy our institutions. 

If it only came to be generally accepted 
that the purposes of government are mainly 
to preserve order and maintain justice, some 
of the most serious problems now before us 
would be solved, while a fresh incentive would 
be given to the enterprise of our citizens, who 
in so many things do not undertake for them- 
selves, in the momentary anticipation that 
government, which has ventured or been so- 

















licited to interpose, will go forward and per. 
form. Take, for insjance, our New-York City 
transit schemes. That we need rapid transit 
from one end of the island to the other, every. 
body knows, and yet it seems impossible 
for government to decide upon the different 
schemes brought before it. If government 
had long ago distinctly asserted that this was 
not within its province ; had it simply thrown 
it all open to private competition and enter. 
prise, we should ere this have been furnished 
with our great necessity. Government grants 
extraordinary privileges to railway companies 
and other common carriers, and then utterly 
fails to see that they carry out their share of 
the contract. With free trade in transit, New 
York, like other of our cities, would ere this 
have had better car system, a so much better 
omnibus system that cars would scarcely have 
been necessary, and transit, if not the thing 
we are looking for, yet much swifter and more 
comfortable than that we now enjoy. And 
now we are threatened, either with a rapid 
transit that will immensely increase the pub- 
lic debt, or to see all our hopes come to 
naught, in the confusion in which the Leg- 
islature has managed to involve the whole 
matter. 

There is no hope for remedy of this con- 
dition of things in either of the great political 
parties. It is the necessity of party organiza- 
tions that, coming into power, it wants all 
the offices possible, all the power it can se- 
cure, all the spoils it can manipulate. How- 
ever much the politicians out of: office might 
advocate the negative theory of government, 
they would be tolerably sure to drift away from 
that principle as soon as they achieved place. 
Human nature, moreover, is fond of power; 
and, even when no ulterior purpose is in 
view, officials almost universally extend their 
prerogatives. It is only the party out of of- 
fice that would be apt to maintain the prin- 
ciples we are advocating. 

If, however, no political organization can 
be permanently depended upon, a general 
public sentiment may be educated, which 
shall gradually withdraw fgom government 
all authority not absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the public welfare; and this 
sentiment would always be seized upon by the 
politicians in the minority; would inspire 
them to watch their adversaries, and check 
them in all kinds of usurpations. Until this 
public sentiment is created, we shall find mat- 
ters going from bad to worse, taxes increas- 
ing, the public debt multiplying, the Legisla- 
tures more and more overwhelmed with pro- 
jects for the furtherance of special interests, 
confusion increasing, neglect in those things 
that government ought to do more and more 
obvious and disturbing, until we skall inherit 
a very chaos as the product of our ignorance 
and our selfishness. There is but one broad 
political principle that can give us security— 
this is, the rigid limitation of the power and 
duties of government. With republics, at 
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least, that is emphatically the best-governed 
country which is governed least. 


—— The most inveterate Jacobin will 
not deny that kings have had their use, for 
many centuries, in the patronage and en- 
couragement of art. This trait has often 
lent a grace to the reigns of sovereigns 
otherwise wortby of little praise; and it is 
in no small degree owing to such sovereigns 
as Charles I., who gave employment to Van- 
dyck ; to Charles II., who favored Lely and 
Kneller; to the Georges, who enriched Ho- 
garth, West, and Reynolds; to Francis L, 
who loved Titian; and to Pope Julius, who 
shed the light of his countenance upon 
Michael Angelo, that the arts of painting 
have so steadily flourished, and attained so 
high a plane of skill and culture in Eu- 
rope. 

A venerable artist has just died at Mu- 


nich, who afforded the latest instance of the 


benefit derived by art from the favor of 
kings. It is true that a jealous French rival 
flung at Wilhelm von Kaulbach the witty 
though unworthy sneer that he was “an in- 
digestion of Michael Angelo;” but those who 
have seen the great Bavarian fresco-painter’s 
“Apollo and the Muses,” at the Munich 
Odeon ; his “ Battle of the Huns,” in the Ber- 
lin Museum, and his “Homer in Griechen- 
land,” also at the Prussian capital, though 
they may be struck with Ingres’ wit, will 
also be impressed with its injustice. 
Kaulbach, with many traits in contrast 
with Titian, had certain resemblances to 
him, rather in the conditions of his life and 
the qualities of personal character, than in 
artistic manner or style. Like the greatest 
master of the Venetian school, Kaulbach en- 
joyed an uninterrupted career of prosperity 
from early manhood to old age. Like Titian, 
he was the pet of royalty and high society. 
Like him, he was a polished gentleman and 
an accomplished scholar—elegant in his man- 
ners, suave and courtly, refined, yet not 
spoiled by the atmosphere of courts. The 


affection of the gallant Francis of France for | 


the painter of the “Assumption” and the 
“Martyrdom of St. Peter,” was reflected by 
that of the two Bavarian Louises, grandsire 
and grandson, for the illustrator of “ Faust” 
and “Reynard the Fox.” Kaulbach was for- 
tunate enough to live in a time when the 
Bavarian court was, for many successive 
years, almost more a court of the arts than 
a political and social centre. The encourage- 
ment of the elder Louis, no doubt, enabled 
him to give to the world a series of frescoes 
and illustrations in which he ranks easily the 
first in his generation. If Richard von Wag- 
ner succeeds in establishing his “ music of 
the future” as the music of a present more 
or less remote, it will be in no small degree 
due to the enthusiastic and eccentric young 
king who has turned out ministers because 
they were hostile to the maestro, and has 











lavished all the surplus of his civil list in 
bringing out Wagner’s stormy and long-un- 
appreciated operas. 

In this Bavarian realm of the arts Kaul- 
bach shared the vice-sovereignty with Wag- 
ner. The list of the honors and offices 
lavished upon him is a long and suggestive 
one. As Director of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, he easily held sway in that branch 
of art to which he specially belonged. So 
great was the charm of his finished and ripe 
genius, that he was received on a familiar 
footing by the not very imaginative or art- 
loving princes of the house of Hohenzollern, 
At Berlin he was always welcome; it has 
even been said that young Louis of Bavaria 
has been wrathfully jealous of the induce- 
ments held out to Kaulbach to take up his 
permanent residence at the Emperor William’s 
capital. 

We have compared Kaulbach, in his char- 
acter and prosperous career, with Titian. In 
art, two men could not have been more un- 
like. Titian was great in imagination, as a 
painter in genre, and as a colorist unsur- 
passed—perhaps unequaled—in all the long 
line of the world’s art-masters. Kaulbach 
was neither a brilliant colorist nor inventive 
in subjects. He was the result of extreme 
culture, of long-trained taste, of classical ele- 
gance and purity of illustration. If he could 
not create, he knew how to derive inspiration 
from the greatest and best examples of his- 
toric art. He was a disciple of the Florentine 
rather than the Venetian school; and, what- 
ever Ingres might say, was rather French 
than German. From Raphael he derived the 
culture of form; and the power, symmetry, 
and accuracy of his drawing was not excelled 
by any painter of the day. His figures, 
whether draped or not, his illustrations of 
the human form, might have been envied by 
David ; Paul de la Roche was not more skill- 
ful in pointing the contrasts of light and 
shadow. From Hogarth he got the hint of 
humor, and “ Reynard” is a worthy rival of 
Landseer’s best pictures in expressing hu- 
man emotions by studies of the brute cre- 
ation. 

No doubt Kaulbach’s highest achievement 


was in illustrating the works of Germany’s | 


two greatest geniuses, Goethe and Schiller. 
He was, indeed, exactly adapted to this lower 
but very difficult branch of art. What Cruik- 
shank and Hablot Browne did for Dickens, 
Kaulbach did for the sage of Weimar—he in- 
terpreted his works, and brought his charac- 
ters nearer home to every reader; indeed, 
meanings hitherto hidden appear in the feat- 
ures and groupings of Kaulbach’s illustra- 
tions of “ Faust,” “ Werther,” “ Hermann,” and 
“Dorothea.” “ He has given us,” says an Eng- 
lish critic, “the sWeetest Gretchen, the most 
hideous old beldame, the handsomest Faust, 
the most devilish Mephisto, that eyes ever 
beheld; he has grappled with the sternest, 
tenderest, and most familiar passages in the 





works of Goethe.” Herein he imports ‘real 
scholarship into his art; for, though unin- 
ventive himself, he was very quick and pene- 
trating in his perceptions of the inventions 
of great writers. His versatility was shown 
in the abrupt contrast between productions 
which recalled Raphael with his frescoes at 
the Vatican, and those which were clearly in- 
spired by Hogarth and his “ Rake’s Progress,” 
Happily, he lived at a time and in a country 
where taste and culture were sufficiently ripe 
to welcome his classic and elegant though 
not original genius. 








Dr. Henry Maudsley, the distin- 
guished physiologist, bas published in the 
Fortnightly Review an elaborate paper on 
“Sex in Mind and Sex in Education,” in 
which he takes substantially the same 
ground as that of Dr. Clarke, of Boston. It 
is difficult, indeed, to see how a physiologist 
can take any other position. We refer to 
this production now solely in regard to a 
passage quoted by Dr. Maudsley from an 
American correspondent, that seems to us to 
be misleading. “There are other reasons,” 
says this writer to Dr. Maudsley, “ which go 
to make up the languid young ladyhood of 
the American girl. Her childhood is denied 
the happy out-door sports of her brothers, 
There is a resolute shutting out of every 
thing like a noisy romp; the active games 
and all happy, boisterous plays, by field or 
road-side, are not proper to her! She is 
cased in a cramping dress, so heavy and in- 
convenient that no boy could wear it for a 
day without falling into gloomy views of life. 
All this martyrdom to propriety and fashion 
tells upon strength and symmetry, and the 
girl reaches womanhood a wreck.” Now, 
whatever may be the defects of the present 
dress for girls, or however much their out 
door activity may fall short of that of their 
brothers, yet these things cannot be the cause 
of degeneracy in American women, inasmuch 
as our young women do not suffer so much 
in the particulars mentioned as their grand- 
mothers did. There has been of late years 
a very notable return in the training of girls 
to the simple ways of Nature. The elaborate 
artificial methods of the last century, by which 
girls were tightly laced to make slender 
waists, bandaged to make their shoulders 
straight, hid from the sunlight to keep their 
complexions good, are pretty nearly all 
abandoned. Fifty years ago silk stockings, 
and thin, delicate slippers, were the stamp of 
quality; a young woman who should then 
have appeared in thick-soled balmoral boots, 
such as ladies now wear, would have sent a 
thrill of horror through the refined circles 
of society. The girls of to-day are tomboys 
compared with what their grandmothers 
were; they really know very little of those 
artificial devices of dress which then were so 
generally used to shape the figure, and they 
enjoy a very much greater freedon of motion, 
with far more out-door activity and amuse- 
ment. Some of our readers will recollect 
how, at a much later date, when girls, in imi- 
tation of their brothers, began to roll the 
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hoop as an amusement, what an outery some 
old-fashioned and conservative people made 
against it as tomboyish and unfeminine. No 
doubt great improv ts are ded in 
women’s dress, and a much greater out-door 
activity is desirable; but the physical de- 
generacy of women must not be attributed 
to conditions that have for many years been 
steadily improving. 





In Victor Hugo’s “‘ Ninety-Three ” 
occurs the description of the havoc made by 
a gun which accidentally became loose on 
board of a war-vessel during a high sea. The 
ponderous mass of iron, now sweeping to one 
side of the vessel, now to the other, was the 
terror of all on board. It was a monster 
dealing destruction to every perishable thing 
that obstructed it in its mad obedience to 
the motion of the heaving waves. Its course 
is eventually arrested by the daring and skill 
of the gunner, by whose negligence it had be- 
come loosened from its fastenings. As a re- 
ward for his courage and self-devotion, the 
man is rewarded by the Cross of St.-Louis ; 
as a punishment for his negligence he is 
ordered to be shot. “ Death,” exclaims the 
officer who utters the sentence, “ is the pen- 
alty of any fault committed in the face of the 
enemy. No fault is reparable. Courage 
ought to be rewarded, and negligence pun- 
ished.” These few sentences are highly ap- 
plauded; even Hugo seems to think they ex- 
press an admirable philosophy. But it is a 
philosophy significant of the power which gov- 
ernments are determined to hold over the per- 
sons and lives of their compulsory servants, 
and of the arrogance of that relationship. 
For an act of splendid bravery the reward is 
—a ribbon! For an act of momentary neg- 
ligence, which this bravery was seeking to 
expiate, the punishment is death! This is cer- 
tainly a convenient sort of balance for rulers 
to establish—the reward is so cheap and the 
punishment so exhaustive! Perhaps the time 
will come when people will resist this sort of 
discrimination, and insist that in a service 
which exercises such absolute authority over 
life, which demands obedi implicit 
and devotion so unflinching, there must be 
some sort of adequate recognition of duty 
faithfully done. 








A correspondent has been pleased 
to select the following delicate method of 
drawing our attention to a printer’s error in 
one of our articles : 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 

Tn an article in the Journat of May 2d, on 
“Homeric Troy and Dr. Schliemann’s Excava- 
tions,” by Mr. G. A. F. Van Rhyn, the writer 
says, ‘‘ Modern writers call it ‘lium Novum,’ 
or ‘ New Ilium,’ to distinguish it from ‘ Dlium 
Vetum,’ or ‘ Old Ilium,’ the city of the myth.” 
I beg leave to ask if Vetwm is a neuter form of 
the adjective Vetus, meaning old, I do not re- 
member having seen that form except in some 
of our city dailies. 





Respectfully, 
J. W. D. 
New Yorx, May 6, 1874. 


We thank J. W. D. for his kindness, and 
hasten to inform our readers that Jlium Ve 
tum should read Ilium Vetus. The error was 
corrected in the proof, but was overlooked. 





Piterary, 





HE latest addition to the “ International 
Scientific Series ” is in some respects the 
most valuable that has yet been issued, inas- 
much as it treats a question of the greatest 
practical importance which nearly every crimi- 
nal trial brings up afresh, and which must in 
the future profoundly affect the theory and ad- 
ministration of law—the question of ‘‘ Respon- 
sibility in Mental Disease.”” The author, Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, is probably, of all living 
writers, the best qualified by training and ex- 
perience to pronounce authoritatively on the 
subject; and his conclusions, substantiated as 
they are by the testimony of nearly all other 
equally experienced observers, are of interest, 
not merely to students of science, but to every 
member of every society that has come under 
the control of fixed laws. As is well known, 
Dr. Maudsley is a physiologist, with very defi- 
nite views on the questions at issue between 
physiologists and metaphysicians, and these 
views are quite explicitly stated in the present 
treatise ; but, as the legal aspect of his subject 
is the one to which all others are subordinate, 
we will confine our attention to that portion of 
his work, merely remarking that his theory 
that “* mind is simply the aggregate of all the 
functions of the individual organism,” is the 
corner-stone, as it were, of all his arguments 
and conclusions. Briefly, then, Dr. Maudsley 
holds that ‘ the idea) madman whom the law 
creates is supposed to act without motives, or 
from such motives as it enters not into the 
mind of a sane person to believe ; and if some 
one, who is plainly mad to all the world, acts 
from an ordinary motive in the perpetration of 
an offense, he is presumed to have acted sane- 
ly, and with full capacity of responsibility. 
No greater mistake could be made. Much of 
the success of the medern humane treatment 
of insanity rests upon the recognition of two 
principles : first, that the insane have like pas- 
sions with those who are not insane, and are 
restrained from doing wrong and coustrained 
to do right by the same motives which have 
the same effects in sane persons ; secondly, 
that these motives are only effective within 
limits, and that beyond these limits they be- 
come powerless, the hope of reward being of 
no avail, and the expectation or infliction of 
punishment actually provoking more unreason 
and violence.” He utterly repudiates the legal 
doctrine that, even if a man be insane in some 
directions, yet, if it cannot be shown that his 
criminal! action is the logical outcome of his 
special insanity, he is responsible ; arguing 
that no such hard and fast limitations of insane 
impulses can possibly be maintained ; that the 
so-called criminal act itself may mark the 
breaking down of another bar to the progress 
of the already existing mania; that there is 
such a thing as “ moral insanity ;” and that to 
assume that, when the reason is manifestly 
weakened in one or more directions, it is nev- 
ertheless strong enough to act efficiently in 
every other, is contrary to the convictions of 
every man who has given special study to the 
subject. It cannot be denied that the tenden- 
ey of Dr. Maudsley’s arguments is to the the- 
ory that any deviation from the normal “ func- 
tional” operation of the sane mind is guoad 
hoc disease. Speaking of griminals, he says: 
“ Crime is a sort of outlet in which their un- 
sound tendencies are discharged ; they would 
go mad if they were not criminals, and they 
do not go mad because they are criminals,” 
To those who are frightened by this startling 
conclusion—from which it follows, of course, 





that, strictly speaking, we have no right to 
punish the offender at all—he suggests that 
the measures now adopted for the proper care 
of the insane and for the protection of others, 
are a punishment, and that, “‘in the end, it 
would make little difference whether the of- 
fender were sentenced in anger and sent to the 
seclusion of a prison, or were sentenced more 
in sorrow than in anger and sent to the seclu- 
sion of an asylum. The change would proba- 
bly not lead either to an increase or to a de- 
crease in the number of crimes committed in 
ayear.”’ As to the practical relations between 
law and mental disease, he thinks that “ the 
truest justice would be the admission of a 
modified responsibility, the degree thereof, 
where it existed, being determined by the par- 
ticular circumstances of each case,’”’ and these 
circumstances being explained by medical ex- 
perts, and passed upon as matters of fact by 
the jury. The entire book is eminently sug- 
gestive, and deserves the careful attention 
even of that class of readers who are not in- 
terested in science proper. One statement in 
the latter part of it bears an important relation 
to another subject now prominently before the 
public. Dr. Maudsley affirms that a very large 
proportion of insanity as well as crime is di- 
rectly caused by intemperance. ‘‘ If men took 
careful thought,” he says, “‘of the best use 
which they could make of their bodies, they 
would probably never take alcohol except as 
they would take a dose of medicine, in order 
to serve a special purpose. .. At the best, it 
is an indulgence which is unnecessary ; at the 
worst, it is a vice which occasions infinite mis- 
ery, sin, crime, madness, and disease.” 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. also publish an- 
other work bearing upon the same subject, 
which may be mentioned here—“ Principles 
of Mental Physiology,” by William B. Carpen- 
ter, M.D., LL. D. Designed originally for 
the “ International Scientific Series,” it grew 
far beyond the limits at first contemplated, and 
in its present form presents by far the most 
complete treatise on the relations between 
body and mind that has yet appeared. The 
author is an eminent scientist, with very little 
sympathy with the ordinary metaphysical or 
theological theories ; but the point from which 
he starts is almost the exact opposite of Dr. 
Maudsley’s. ‘I cannot regard myself,” he 
says, “‘ as a mere puppet, pulled by suggesting- 
strings, any more than I can disregard that vast 
body of physiological evidence which proves 
the direct and immediate relation between 
mental and corporeal agency.’’ He upholds, 
accordingly, two fundamental! doctrines : “ that 
of the dependence of the automatic activity of 
the mind upon conditions which bring it with- 
in the nexus of Physical Causation: and that 
of the existence of an independent Power, con- 
trolling and directing that activity which we 
call Will.” The treatise is very able, candid, 
and elaborate—combining the latest advances 
in discovery and speculation, and it seems to 
us to suggest a perfectly tenable ground on 
which religion and science can meet without 
any sacrifice of essentials on the part of either. 


Mr: James W. Bouton (New York) has 
published a new edition, with an Introduction 
by Richard Grant White, of ‘‘ The Confessions 
of William Henry Ireland, containing the Par- 
ticulars of his Fabrication of the Shakespeare 
Manuscripts, together with Anecdotes and 
Opinions of Many Distinguished Persons in 
the Literary, Political, and Theatrical World.” 
These confessions contain the record of one of 
the most remarkable feats in the annals of lit- 
erary imposture; and perhaps no more strik- 
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ing illustration was ever given of the willing 
gullibility of mankind in matters where in- 
clination leads on the thought. As Mr. Grant 
White explains in his Introduction: ‘The 
contriver and perpetrator of the forgeries was 
a young fellow in his eighteenth year, having 
but a moderate acquaintance with literature of 
any kind (even for one of his age), with very 
little knowledge of that of the Elizabethan pe- 
riod, and ignorant, entirely and absolutely ig- 
norant, of the paleography, of the manners and 
customs, and even of the orthography of the 
period to which the papers that he produced 
pretended to belong. On the other hand, his 
dupes were, the most of them, men of mature 
years, of literary training, and, strangest of all, 
in many cases, scholars who had made the lit- 
erature of the Shakespearean period their spe- 
cial study.” Notwithstanding these extraor- 
dinary conditions, the success of the young 
forger was, for a time, complete. Only a very 
few scholars and critics stood out against the 
authenticity of the manuscripts which he 
brought forward with a rapidity which alone 
should have alarmed credulity, supplying, as 
they did, with unfailing precision and prompt- 
itude, a solution of nearly every doubtful point 
in Shakespeare’s history or opinions; and, 
even after the exposure and confession, a con- 
siderable number of the most eminent men re- 
fused to part with the delusion, and waged a 
long war of pamphlets to prove that the ‘‘ Con- 
fessions” were themselves false. Ireland’s 
narrative is frankness itself, and gives the his- 
tory in detail of all the forgeries, which, begin- 
ning with a lease, to which Shakespeare’s sig- 
nature was signed, and rising to the manu- 
scripts of “‘King Lear” and of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” 
culminating in a tragedy never before heard 
of, “ Vortigern,” which was actually produced 
as Shakespeare’s, at Drury Lane Theatre, with 
John Philip Kemble in the principal part! It 
is of the most fascinating interest; and, though 
it fails to accomplish the author’s “ anxious 
hope” of lifting the “ load of obloquy”’ which 
had settled upon his name, the reader can 
searcely close the book without a feeling of 
pity for one who, betrayed by boyish vanity 
into a tirst false step, found himself led on, as 
it were, by the very men who should have re- 
called his wayward feet, deeper and deep 
into that slough which lies across the pathway 
of all liars, and where success or failure must 
alike bring infamy. The present edition is il- 
lustrated with fac-similes of Shakespeare’s ori- 
ginal autographs, of the Quintain Seal, and of 
some half-dozen of the forged manuscripts. 





Mr. Charles Dudley Warner exactly de- 
scribes his little book, “ Baddeck, and That 
Sort of Thing” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & 
Co.), when he speaks of it as “the kindly 
persiflage of a traveler.” It gives the record 
of a two weeks’ tour through Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Cape Breton, the objec- 
tive point being Baddeck, on the famous Bras 
@Or; and, though it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more uneventful and apparently un- 
interesting journey, the book is permeated 
throughout with a subacid flavor of quiet hu- 
mor which keeps the reader continually in 
that mental mood which ripples to the surface 
occasionally in irrepressible laughter. We are 
certainly, as a people, becoming more suscep- 
tible to enjoyment; and it is very refreshing to 
turn, from the chronic fretfulness which is the 
prevailing mood of most American travelers, 
to the company of a tourist who extracts pleas- 
ure from his annoyances, and amusement from 
the very absence of any thing to amuse. One 
does not lay down the book with any very 
lively desire to visit those portions of the 


' Provinces traversed by Mr. Warner, but he 
does so with a decided feeling of admiration 
for a writer to whom the old Egyptian task of 
making bricks without straw seems but a holi- 
day amusement. 





One of the French journals is publishing ex- 
tracts from a hitherto inedited memorandum-book, 
in which Kléber jotted down with his own hand 
his reflections during Napoleon’s Egyptian expedi- 
tion. The estimate of Bonaparte by his rival is 
interesting: “There are men who must only be 
judged by results ; they would lose all if their con- 
duct were scrutinized in their means of attaining 
their ends: Bonaparte is of thisnumber. Turenne 
won his glory because he fought against Montecu- 
culi, the greatest general of the age. Bonaparte 
has gained his celebrity by fighting against all the 
imbecile generals of the house of Austria. Is he 
beloved? How should he be? He loves no one, 
bat he thinks that he makes up for it by making 
himself creatures with promotions and presents. 
He takes to himself, he says, all the mistakes be- 
fore Acre. He could not help it. Is he wicked? 
No; but that is because vices come from a man’s 
being an aes, and he is no ass. He can neither 
organize nor administer, and yet, wishing to do 
every thing, he organizes and administers. Thence 
disorders, wholesale waste of every kind; thence 
abeolute destitation—this misery even in the midet 
of plenty. Never any fixed plan: all advances by 
leaps and bounds ; the day decides the business of 
the day. He pretends to believe in fatality. What, 
then, is his great quality ?—for, after all, he is an 
extraordinary man. It is that of daring and daring 
again; and in this art he passes the bound of te- 
merity.”” 


The Paris correspondent of the 7imes, speaking 
of the return by M. Guizot of the money which was 
given to his son many years ago by the late Em- 
peror Napoleon, says: “* Now, what is the secret 
of this excess of virtue, after s0 many years? I 
can give it in afew words. M. Guizot is rapidly 
approaching the period in his hietory when he will 
have to treat of Napoleon III.; and, desiring to 
attack the emperor in every possible way, he 
wanted to clear his conscience as far as he could. 
Whether I am right or wrong will be known to all 
the world in a very short time, when two more 
volumes of the ‘ History of France, related for my 
Grandchildren,’ shall have appeared. The volume 
which comes out to-day brings the history down 
to the reign of Henri IV. In my opinion, it were 
better that this work should end with the Revolu- 
tion. History will lose nothing. M. Guizot has 
already published all the material he has been able 
to gather upon succeeding events; and his vol- 
umes upon the Restoration, upon the Constitu- 
tional Monarchy, or the reign of Louis Philippe; 
upon the Empire, or reign of Napoleon III., will 
be, in my opinion, nothing but the attempts of 
servile pride to give a favorite and perscnal color- 
ing to the later history of France. This may ap- 
pear to be a presumptuous verdict, but nous ver- 
rons !*’ 


The British Museum has lately come into pos- 
session of an unpublished letter which tells a great 
deal about the private life and character of the au- 
thor of “Tristram Shandy.” The letter is very 
amusing, and reproduces the substance of various 
conversations on the part of the writer with an 
old servant of Sterne’s, who was his companion in 
the wild escapades in which he was constantly in- 
dulging. We learn from it that “Sterne was a 
justice of the peace, and would often espouse a 
cause which he was sure of bringing through at 
the Quarter Sessions ; he could talk down the law- 
yers so; this he delighted in. He was aman of 
prodigious wit, and the entertainment of every 
company ; he never drank to excess; he usually, 
after dinner, took one glass of wine, of which he 
drank half, and filled his glass with water for the 
rest. In person tall and thin; when composing 
would often pull down his wig over one eye, and 
remove it from side to side.” 


Some time ago we quoted the preposterous ac- 
count, purporting to come from Chinese official 
sources, of the way in which the British minister 





was stricken dumb on the occasion of his first au- 





| dience with the Celestial emperor. ‘It now turns 
| out,”’ says the Athenwum, “that the imaginary 
narrative first appeared in the columns of Puck, a 

comic paper published at Shanghai; that it was 
| translated into Chinese by some native wag, who 
| palmed it off on his countrymen as a truthful ac- 
count of the behavior of the English barbarian on 
this occasion; and that some inquiring foreigner, 
ignorant of the source whence it came, retrans- 
lated it into English, and held it up as another in- 
stance of the way in which the Chinese pam- 
phleteers were attempting to undermine our in- 
fluence in China by covering our minister with 
contempt!” 


Another discovery of the New Shakespeare So- 
ciety, or rather an old theory of which they have 
found new proof, is that in “ Pericles ** Shakespeare 
wrote only the parts containing the story of Ma- 
rina, less the Gower-chorus pieces and the brothel- 
scenes. The other portious were probably writ- 
ten by Rowley and George Wilkins the younger. 
It is notable that Shakespeare’s share forms & 
complete play by itself, and this Mr. Fleay has 
picked out and edited as the play of “‘ Marina,” by 
William Shakespeare, ‘‘so that our great poet's 
work can be enjoyed pure, uncontaminated with 
Rowley's filth and Wilkins’s inanities.” 


During the great French Revolution a daring 
collector, Dufourny, used to get up in the darkness 
of the night and take down from the walls the bills 
posted there in daytime, which it was forbidden 
to touch under penalty of death. The collection 
which he thus formed at the imminent peril of his 
life is now in the British Museum, as well as a 
very curious collection of the posters of 1848. 


It is reported that Charles Reade is 
upon a new novel, which has for its subject the 
sending forth of overladen and unseaworthy ships ; 
80 we may feel assured that the horrors of that prac- 
tice will be held up before all men in the proper 
light. 


The Saturday Review is getting disgusted with 
the open-handed liberality of povelists, and asks: 
“ Are we never to see a hero who is allowed, at the 
end of a novel, to make his living in an honest pro- 
fession, instead of being provided with a real es- 
tate?”’ 


A London society of printers is preparing to 
celebrate, in June next, the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the introduction of the art of printing 
into England. 





Art. 


hap Academy Exhibition this year has sev- 
eral very good pictures of animals. The 
charming birds in Miss Bridge’s bits of coun- 
try, the hound in Mr. La Farge’s portrait of 
the “Son of Mr. Richard Hunt,’’ Schenck’s 
**Lost! Souvenir of the Mountains of Au- 
vergne, France,’ and Mr. Abbott D. Thayer’s 
paintings of animals, are all very far above 
the average, both in conception and executign. 
Unfortunately for a public interested in the 
brute creation, as well as to persons who care 
for delicate conception and execution of the 
human face and figure, the splendid hound in 
Mr. La Farge’s portrait of the boy, is so badly 
placed, that where the varnish comes, and in 
the spots where the paint has sunk a little, the 
surface of the canvas is so unequal, that from 
no one position can the visitor to the exhibi- 
tion gain a view at one time of the fine head, 
spirited pose, finely-strung shoulders and legs 
of the dog, any more than of the beautiful, 
spirited, and delicately-wrought portrait of the 
child. As well as we could see, however, the 
dog seemed to be the best portrait of an ani- 
mal that the exhibition afforded—full of life 
and strength, and realized action and form. 
Were it not that Mr. La Farge has so many 
strong points of excellence in diverse direo- 





tions, we should suppose that he had more 
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sympathy with the half-blind life of the ani- 
mal creation than with humanity. 

Mr. Thayer, in the present exhibition, has 
a vumber of pictures which, if they have not 
the positive and striking character that drew 
attention to his “‘ Angry Cat’ in last year’s 
exhibition, have more technical excellence and 
simplicity oftreatment. His picture of ** Feed- 
ing the Cows’’ seemed to us to possess much 
of the charm that makes Troyon’s paintings 
so attractive. The peaceful creatures, posed 
and colored with perfect simplicity, and free- 
dom from any artificial or strained effects, are 
in a very high degree esthetic. Free from any 
sentimentality, Mr. Thayer seems to us to 
work in the best possible spirit, and, as year 
by year “‘ he beats his music out,” we are sure 
that such work as his really adds something 
to the strength and purity of the world of art. 

Paul Potter, Bewick, and Troyon, stand for 
all that is sincere and characteristic in the ren- 
dering of animal life; and in the same cate- 
gory, even if his works lack the development 
that time and study alone can give, we should 
place the pictures by Mr. Thayer. Mr. George 
Butler has also a fine Pomeranian dog, and, 
though it did not strike us as do his por- 
traits, it possesses much of the genuine feeling 
of his other works, 

One of the largest paintings in the exhi- 
bition, and occupying, therefore, one of the 
places of honor, is Mr. Schenck’s ‘ Lost! 
ete.” A snow-scene, representing a flock of 
sheep huddling together to escape the storm, 
which has blown the ice and snow-flakes into 
the locks of their wool, and, while it appears 
nearly to smother the poor creatures, the ar- 
tist has given an impression of the scene not 
at all melodramatic. Looking through the 
sheets of blinding snow, one sees in the dis- 
tance the indistinct form of the shepherd, half 
buried in drifts, and helplessly struggling to 
reach the shelter of a ledge of rocks. This 
picture is very large, and, though we usually 
find fault with much canvas, unless the sub- 
ject is a very complicated one (as in the case 
of Mr. Schenck’s picture), we are sure that 
much of its sense of reality, and a great deal 
of the impression of the dreary storm, is de- 
rived from the fact that it is so large that the 
objects and spaces seem to be in some relation 
to the bodily size of the spectator. Compared 
to Mr. La Farge’s painting, we cannot say that 
we think that it exhibits a great deal of power; 
bat in a large gallery, and hung with other 
scenes, it would always possess a romantic 
charm, from the circumstances of its acces- 
sories, even if the animals themselves are not 
painted from a very high stand-point of artistic 
knowledge. 

Mr. Frederick 8. Church has, as usual, made 
some very amusing caricatures of birds; and 
Mr. A. D. Shattuck’s “Sheep and Cattle in 
Landscape,” is very sweet and peaceful. We 
don’t know if our suggestion would be of 
any value, but it often occurs to us that, if dif- 
ferent classes of subjects could be hung in 
places by themselves, both artists and visitors 
might be able to form a more just estimate of 
the value of the pictures ; and that, in looking 
from one to another, the merits and deficiencies 
would more forcibly appear. If our notion is 
a true one, it seems to us that it would apply 
best, perhaps, to the proper estimate of the 
forms of animals, and that, if study of works 
of art is to raise the standard of excellence, 
this would be the easiest way of doing it. A 
Landseer might look weak beside a Rosa Bon- 
heur, and a lamb by Shattuck at the side of a 
dog done by John La Farge; but would not 
each artist be stimulated to do better if he saw 
his deficiencies, and would not the public be 





brought to a juster estimate of the works of 
their favorite artists ? 


Mr. Avery has recently imported a number 
of specially valuable and interesting pictures, 
and of them a large painting by Gentz, of 
Berlin, is one of the most agreeable. The 
scene is of some of the rock temples on the 
Nile, against whose lofty sides Arabs have built 
acamp-fire. In the foreground are groups of 
dark figures with turbans and flowing robes, 
who hold in their arms images and curios col- 
lected from the tombs. In the midst of the 
group of dark-hued natives are an Englishman 
and his fair-haired wife, apparently the chief 
personages in the camping-party, while a heap 
of the curiosities they have gathered lie scat- 
tered on the ground at their feet; the ibis, the 
sacred bird of Egypt, with a torn wing, on the 
top of the pile of articles, a young crocodile, 
bits of stone images, scarfs, and bright-colored 
cloths. Towering over every thing are great 
sphinx-faces on the front of the temple, and 
the yellow light of an Egyptian sun unites the 
various objects and the different tints of the 
picture intoan harmonious whole. Altogether 
itis a very romantic and interesting scene, and 
the artist has told his story very well, and with 
great care. 

Another painting in the same collection, is 
a full-sized head by Gérome, a rare thing for 
him, who usually delights in cabinet or small- 
sized pictures. The face is of an African with 
dark, smooth flesh, and heavy features, but 
with the tranquil dignity peculiar to his race. 
He wears a crimson-velvet head-dress, from 
which depend tassels and fringes of every hue, 
while on his back and solid shoulders is 
spread one of the most beautiful pieces of 
fresh-colored satin imaginable. The folds of 
this lovely garment, both in the light and 
shade, are full of color and of lustre; and in 
its contrast with the smooth, moist skin of the 
face—and there is nothing softer than these 
dusky skins—with the somewhat tarnished 
color of the velvet head - dress, and with the 
gaudy ornaments that adorned it, this piece 
of satin drapery seemed to us the finest thing 
of its kind we almost ever saw. 


Among some recent engravings received 
from London is one of striking character and 
peculiar interest. It is after Tadema’s paint- 
ing of “The Vintage Festival,’ which about 
two years ago achieved a great success in Eu- 
ropean art-circles. Tadema has made distinc- 
tive fame as the illustrator of ancient manners, 
in which he has united archeological realism 
with executive brilliancy in a manner which 
greatly excites the curiosity and captivates the 
imagination of every spectator. “‘ The Vintage 
Festival” is a subject of ancient Rome. It 
shows us the interior of a great and richly- 
adorned temple of Bacchus under the empire, 
with a procession moving across the fore- 
ground, where stands the principal altar of the 
god, and a crowd filling the court below and 
beyond, through the open door of which one 
sees fresh people streaming in, and a glimpse 
of the outer world. The procession consists 
of a chief-priestess carrying a silver torch, fol- 
lowed by three musicians playing on the flute ; 
then nine jangling tambourines; then a pair 
of bearded priests with ivy crowns and fillets, 
each carrying an amphora in his arms. There 
is all the paraphernalia of a well-endowed 
place of worship—a rich pavement, white mar- 
ble altar, splendid bronze incense-burne7, large 
vase covered with Bacchic emblems, drinking- 
vessels, columns hung with pictures or panels, 
ete. The accessories and the figures repro- 
duce the period with startling effect; it is a 





retrospective glance at a life and time that no 
phraseology could so adequately revive. Alto- 
gether, in subject, composition, and execution, 
it is a work of remarkable interest. It may be 
seen at Schaus’s gallery, in Broadway. 





Great interest has been excited in London by 
the sale of decorative objects from the palaces of 
the Duke of Salamanca at Madrid and Vista Ale- 
gre. The collections of tapestry were the most ex- 
tensive ever seen in London, including various 
styles, the produce of Flanders, France, and Spain. 
There were Spanish works of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, representing incidents in Spanish history, 
with half-length figures in the angles, and borders 
composed of flowers, gold and silver threads being 
mixed with the silk and wool. There was a fine 
series worked entirely in silk, the work of the 
frame being combined with that of the needle, in 
the style called en passé. The subjects of these 
were mythological divinities, drawn in their char 
iots: Venus by doves, Saturn by eagles, Apollo by 
horses, etc. The most exquisite piece of needle- 
work was a emall panel, subject, ‘* The Assumption 
of the Virgin,” elaborately embroidered with fruit- 
and-flower border. There was also a fine collection 
of Limoges enamels by the first masters, many 
signed and dated. An oval dish, ‘‘The Judgment 
of Paris,” by Pierre Raymond; others by Cour- 
tois, Laudin, Pénicaud, and others. There were 
also Jarge busts of Alcora ware, and statuettes of 
Buen Retiro; carvings in rock-crystal and ivory. 
The decorative furniture consisted of large cabi- 
nets, richly sculptured, ornamental clocks, and a 
great variety of artistic treasures. 


“ The art critics of Vienna,” says the Academy, 
“are divided in their opinion of Feuerbach’s 
‘Feast of Plato,’ which now forms part of the 
Academy of Art Exhibition at Vienna, after having 
been exhibited some years ago at Munich in the 
gray and neutral tints in which it originally left 
the master's studio. Its admirers see in it many 
of the qualities which were wanting in the painter's 
* Amazons,’ and they specially commend the force 
and individuality of the faces of the philosophers 
gathered round the festive board, near which re- 
clines a bacchante-like Phryne, by the side of Alci- 
biades, whose expression, attitude, and form, con- 
trast forcibly with the figure of the master himeelf, 
which faces the spectator. Less lenient critics 
consider that the painter has shown his deficiency 
as a colorist more strongly in this picture than in 
his earlier productions, and they object to the pre- 
dominant gray tones, which produce the impres- 
sion of an over-colored cartoon rather than that of 
a finished painting.” 


Sixty very beautiful and perfect Greek stata- 
ettes, all representing women and young girlt, and 
said to be specimens of very pure Greek art, have 
lately been placed in the Museum of Antiquities 
of the Louvre. 
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The Boston Music Festival. 


NCOMIUMS many and enthusiastic come 
from Boston of the six days’ musical festi- 
val which the well-known Handel and Haydn 
Society of that city has been affording its mu- 
sic-lovers. In all respects the preparation and 
execution seem to have produced admirable 
results. It was the third of the triennial fes- 
tivals which the Handel and Haydn has made 
it a habit to give, and, far from any deteriora- 
tion, this long-established organization seems 
to ripen with years. The arrangements were 
on an elaborate scale, the répertoire rich with 
the Lest selections of the oratorio and sym- 
phony masters, the orchestra that of Theodore 
‘Thomas increased to eighty-five musicians, the 
choral part filled by six hundred excellently- 
drilled voices, and the solo artists, for the most 
part, possessing a far more than local fame. 
The festival occupied six days--from Tues- 
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day evening, May 5th, to Sunday evening, 
May 10th—two performances being given each 
day, and three on the Saturday before the 
close. The “big organ,” under the skillful 
fingering of B. J. Lang, afforded resonant as- 
sistance, and the whole was under the accom- 
plished generalship of Carl Zerrahn. Among 
the principai vocalists were Miss Edith 
Wynne, of London, long a favorite at St. 
James’s Hall, Mrs. Houston West, Miss Ade- 
laide Phillips, Miss Anne Louise Cary, Mrs. 
H. M. Smith; Messrs. Nelson Varley, George 
L. Osgood, J. F. Rudolphsen, W. J. and John 
F. Winch, and Myron W. Whitney. These, 
supported by the ‘‘noble six hundred” of the 
Society itself, gave renditions of the principal 
works of the great German masters with an 
effect which was a demonstration of highly- 
finished art as well as an impressive display 
of musical energy and force. The opening 
evening of the festival was the stirring and 
martial “Judas Maccabeus” of Handel, 
which, being less sombre than most of the 
oratorios, gave it a “ good start.’? The quar- 
tet, composing Misses Wynne and Cary, and 
Messrs. Varley and Whitney, gave a warmth 
and intensity to the piece which was dramati- 
cally as well as musically effective ; and the 
chorals were rendered with a precision and 
force which provoked general comment. 

On Wednesday afternoon, when the spa- 
cious music-hall was crowded with the élite of 
the city, the programme gave a larger variety 
to the exhibition of artistic skill. Morceaux 
drawn from Weber and Rossini, from Bach and 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Cimarosa, Brahms, 
Mozart, and Wagner, with well-arranged at- 
tractions of solo, orchestra, and chorus, af- 
forded a find opportunity to test the scope of 
talent assembled at the festival. In the even- 
ing the principal attraction was the Ninth 
(choral) Symphony of Beethoven, his latest, 
and, in many respects, greatest work ; the a/- 
legro, scherzo, and adagio cantabile, being solely 
orchestral, and the fourth or choral part ren- 
dered by the full strength of the Handel and 
Haydn. To this was added Sphor’s overture 
to “Jessonda,” Mendelssohn’s “Be thou 
faithful unto Death,” and the first part of 
Haydn’s “ Seasons.” 

Thursday was signalized by the production 
of the first of the two native works brought 
out at the festival—Mr. Dudley Buck’s elabo- 
rate mottetto, “* God is our Refuge.’’ This fine 
product of American talent was nobly rendered 
by Miss Cary, Mrs. West, and Messrs. Varley, 
Winch, and Whitney, reénforced by the chorus 
with brilliant effect. Among the other attrac- 
tions of Thursday were the overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia,” a song from Haydn’s “ Crea- 
tion,” a scene from Gluck’s “Orfeo,” and, 
last and best, Mendelssohn’s mottetto, “‘ Hear 
my Prayer.” 

Friday morning brought Schumann on the 
boards, with his symphony in B-flat major; 
the overture to Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus,” 
the Eine Faust overture, Schubert’s roman- 
za, ‘I greet Thee now,” an adagio from “ Pro- 
metheus,” Liszt’s **Symphonic Poem,” and 
two exquisite Welsh songs from Miss Edith 
Wynne, formed the rest of Friday’s entertain- 
ment. On Saturday the Boston lovers of music 
~—who are almost legion, thanks, in no small 
degree, to the taste encouraged by such asso- 
ciations as the Handel and Haydn Society— 
were regaled with harmonies to satiety. At 
noon, an organ-concert, from the works of Bach 
and Mendelssohn, was given with much effect 
by Mr. Lang; in the afternoon, choice selec- 
tions from Mozart, Meyerbeer, Raff, Schumann, 
Rossini, Beethoven, Berlioz, Weber, and Wag- 
her, were presented; while, in the evening, 





Mr. J. K. Payne’s ambitious oratorio of “ St. 
Peter ’’—performed only once before, at Port- 
land—was rendered in a manner to give every 
advantage to the native composer. 

Certainly American talent made a most 
creditable display with ‘‘God is our Refuge’’ 
and “ St. Peter; ”’ and no pieces during the fes- 
tival called forth more zealous efforts at a com- 
plete rendering from the solo artists and the 
chorus. These pieces lack, perhaps, mellow- 
ness and roundness of artistic form; but they 
give a bright promise of future musical crea- 
tions in the higher planes of the art. The fes- 
tival closed on Sunday evening with one of the 
most perfect representations possible of that 
sublimist of oratorios, the ‘* Messiah” of Han- 
del. This work has been so often studied and 
practised by the Handel and Haydn, that the 
captious critics are wellnigh silenced by its 
really superb rendering. Each member of the 
great chorus seems inspired by the lofty, un- 
speakable thoughts which the composer has 
trenslated into more than eloquent song. 

The “Messiah” worthily crowned the 
edifice to a work of harmonies which has been 
confined, as the reader will perceive by the 
description we have given, to the choicest 
musical expressions extant, and has included 
many which only highly-cultivated art could 
venture to publicly illustrate. The achieve- 
ment of the Handel and Haydn Society is all the 
more worthy of admiration, as it is a purely 
voluntary society, bound together solely by 
the love of and enthusiasm for the musical 
art. Its influence in Boston is seen in the rap- 
id growth of such kindred associations as the 
Apollo Club, and the fast-growing general 
taste for the higher class of music of which 
oratorios, fugues, and symphonies, are the ex- 
ponents. Music thus becomes a luxury which 
elevates and refines, instead of a sensuous 
pastime, such as is afforded by the opera; and 
forms an essential and priceless part of the 
culture of the community. 


Mr. John McCullough’s venture in the in- 
troduction of himself to the American public 
as Spartacus in “ The Gladiator’’ 1s worthy of 
note. The play recalls to mind the palmy days 
of the Bowery, when Edwin Forrest, and a 
score of lesser lights who had much of the mas- 
ter-lion’s roar and bluster without his strength 
and majesty, stormed and stamped and ranted 
on the boards, to the thrilling delight of the 
boys in the gallery and the “‘ roughs”’ in the 
pit. Actors do not nowadays get the tremen- 
dous outbursts of applause which in those days 
welcomed the delivery of pompous speeches. 

The general impression has been that the 
age is almost out of habit of liking such things, 
and prefers the delineations which are subtile 
and quietly intense, rather than those which 
are broad and glaring in their coloring. It is 
well, however, that the tastes of a past theat- 
rical age should have some living reminder to 
enable the theatre-going public to realize the 
artistic influences of the law of contrast. 

“The Gladiator”—a strange commingling 
of the classic tragedy of the old French school 
and the modern melodrama—was written by 
Dr. Bird to suit the characteristics of an ex- 
ceptional man. Before Mr. Forrest had been 
fully ripened by age and study into the genu- 
inely great actor he finally became, he seems 
to have set more value on his physical advan- 
tages than his intellectual equipment. Given, 
the overweening pride of an ambitious actor 
in a grand physique and a superb voice, and its 
friendly collusion with the classic scholarship 
and mastery over blank-verse which distin- 
guished Dr. Bird, result of the gestation that 
followed—the play of ‘*The Gladiator.” The 





swelling diction and opportunities for personal 
display were admirably suited to Mr. Forrest’s 
earlier predilections. And he won, too, the 
hearty admiration of many with a radical dis- 
taste for this class of drama. 

The task that Mr. McCullough has under- 
taken, then, is by no means an easy one. His 
physical advantages are good, though compar- 
ing unfavorably with those of his master und 
ideal. His conception and reading are manly, 
intelligent, and unaffected, so far as the latter 
is possible under the conditions. ‘‘ Stageiness”’ 
of style b sa ity up to a certain 
limit, and our latest gladiator is to be con- 
gratulated that, without the magnetic energy 
and strength of his predecessor, he hacks and 
roars and struts within reasonable bounds. 
An otherwise careful and able performance is 
somewhat marred on the part of this actor by 
vocal shortcoming. His organ is very melodi- 
ous and pleasant in its ordinary tones, but be- 
comes ragged and hoarse in those more sono- 
rous passages, where Forrest’s voice rolled out 
such splendid music. Comparison is always 
invidious, but no actor can play Spartacus with- 
out provoking a comparison that can hardly 
fail to be unfavorable. Mr. Forrest’s peculiar 
greatness was the result of a combination in 
which defect played as important and unique 
a part as art and genius. The mathematical 
law of permutation forbids a speedy repeti- 
tion. 





Charlotte Cushman has just ‘completed a 
course of readings in this city that have 
been attended by large and fashionable audi- 
ences—meaning by fashionable, people of high 
social standing. Since Miss Cushman began 
giving readings she has steadily gained in pop- 
ular appreciation and favor. There can be no 
question of her great genius for entertainments 
of this nature. She has notable power of char- 
acterization; she has immense capacity for 
emotional expression; she has subtile com- 
mand of the meaning of her author; she has 
that indefinabke quality which we call gen- 
ius. She fails of perfection mainly by a lack 
of repose, and by sometimes crossing the 
somewhat indefinite line which separates 
reading from acting. While we acknowledge 
her great talents, we must confess to some dis- 
appointment in her selections. Each of her 
readings, it is true, was devoted in part to 
Shakespeare; but the miscellaneous selections 
had undue prominence. Miss Cushman’s 
singular genius for characterization was the 
motive, and remains the excuse, for these ren- 
ditions; but Mr. Carlton’s farm-ballads, and 
other productions of that ilk, are not worthy 
her power. We have a right to expect from 
the foremost dramatic genius of the time a 
higher order of entertainment. Even the 
Shakespeare selections were those which the 
stage and the platform have rendered exceed- 
ingly familiar, both in Miss Cushman’s per- 
formances and in those of other favorites. We 
should be glad to hear ‘‘ King Lear” read by 
Miss Cushman ; or that beautiful and dramatic 
story of “‘ Cymbeline,” banished from the stage 
since the time of Helen Tree; or “* The Tem- 
pest,” or the grand “ Coriolanus,” or “ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,”’ or “‘ King John.” What 
would better suit the higher reach of her gen- 
ius than the character of Constance? What 
be more worthy her talents or more cap- 
tivating to an intellectual audience than the 
pathetic story of Jmogen? In truth, there are 
many things in Shakespeare that, for sufficient 
reasons, have been driven from the stage, and 
which yet include superb material for effective 
treatment at the desk in the hands of an artist 
like Miss Cushman. 
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Sheridan’s ‘“* Schoo] for Scandal” had just fin- 
ished a run of several hundred nights at the Vau- 
deville Theatre, London, when we find it revived 
at the Prince of Wales’s with unusual elegance, 
and with great attention to accuracy in every de- 
tail. The interest of this revival is enhanced by a 
féw changes in the arrangement of the scenes, 
whereby the old-fashioned method of ‘ive 
changes of scene is in a measure avoided, and 
hence better “sets” secured. “It can hardly be 
doubted,” says the Pall Mall Gazette,“ that many 
objections to this new treatment of an old work 
will be raised, and that prophecies of evil will be 
heard couching the first invasion of the domain of 
comedy by the spirit of spectacle. But if the 
*School for Scandal’ was to be played at all at 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre, it is clear that it 
must have been produced * with a difference.’ The 
establishment has its prescriptions; it has ac- 
quired fame by the special character of its repre- 
sentations and the perfectness of its scenic decora- 
tions. Further, the limited size of its stage pre- 
cludes the performance of a standard comedy after 
the forcible and highly-colored fashion adopted in 
larger houses. Change, in the way of ‘toning 
down,’ became indispensably necessary, and cer- 
tain transpositions of the author's text, so as to 
avoid scene-zhifting difficulties, have been judged 
expedient. On the whole, the rearrangement of 
the play to suit it for performance at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre inflicts no real injury upon the au- 
thor’s design, although it would certainly be more 
seemly if Sir Peter’s squabbles with his spouse 
could be conducted in his own house, rather 
than in the drawing-room of Lady Sneerwell, and 
if the play could close in Joseph Surface’s library, 
in preference to the residence of the Teazles, where, 
after the great catastrophe of the screen, Mr. Sur- 
face could hardly have presumed to appear. That 
Charles should sell his pictures in his dining-room 
without moving to another apartment for the pur- 
poses of the auction, is decidedly advantageous to 
dramatic effect ; and the other minor changes that 
have been adopted tend at any rate to the greater 
compactness of the play.” 





After more than four hundred representations, 
not once interrupted, “ La Fille de Mme. Angot,” 
at the Folies Dramatiques, in Paris, has, though 
continuing to attract large houses, been taken off 
the stage, and its place occupied by ‘‘La Belle 
Bourbonnaise,”’ an ‘ein three acts. The 
words are written by MM. Dubreuil and Chabrillat, 
to the music of M. Codes ; and, though the new 
piece labors under the disadvantage of succeeding 
one which had created such a furore as ‘“‘ La Fille 
de Mme. Angot,”’ it nevertheless promises to ob- 
tain a fair measure of popularity. The plot is 
founded upon the generally-accepted legend of a 
Bourbonnaise peasant-girl having taken advantage 
of her striking resemblance to Mme. du Barry to 
pass herself off as the royal favorite. A Paris 
newspaper has the following concerning it: 
“Without possessing any elements of great dra- 
matic interest, the plot contains many situations 
which aave been utilized by the composer to in- 
terpolate some very bright, crisp music ; and it is 
probable that the overture, with the popular air 
of ‘La Belle Bourbonnaise,’ and the finale of the 
first act, which is similar to the village feast-scene 
in ‘ Faust,’ will have a good deal of success. 
There is also a song in the second act, commenc- 
ing ‘ La du Barry, tu chanteras, tu sauteras,’ which 
seems to have excited the admiration of the public 
if not of the critics.” 


Mme. Miolan Carvaltro, who is known as one 
of the great national representatives of Gounod’s 
Marguerite, has left the Grand-Opera in Paris for 
the Opéra Comique, where she is to play the part 
of Mireille in Gounod’s exquisite musical pastoral 
of the same title. The opera, though not success- 
fal in London on its first production, created a pro- 
found sensation among musicians. Rossini pre- 
ferred “* Mireille’ to any of Gounod’s works, 
“Faust” not excepted, and Meyerbeer indorsed 
the verdict. There is some probability that the 
opera will be brought out in London during the 
present season. 


The Crystal Palace Company (London) have 
just issued the pamphlet containing the plan of 
the general arrangements of the festival forthcom- 





ing in June, the fifth of these monster gatherings 
since their institution in 1859. It will be extended 
through six days. The band and chorus will num- 
ber five thousand, and be under the leadership of 
Sir Michael Costa. 


A new opera, ** L’Idolo Chinese,”’ has been pro- 
duced very successfully at the Teatro delle Logge, 
in Florence. This is a proof that the proverb con- 
cerning cooks and broth does not invariably apply 
to operas and musicians, seeing that “ L’Idolo Chi- 
nese " is the work of no Jess than four composers 
—Signori Felice, Gialdini, Tacchinardi, and De 
Champs. 





Science and Inbention. 





_— approaching trial-trip of the Bessemer 
saloon-steamer will render a brief illustra- 
tive description of this novel vessel of interest. 
The Popular Science Review, in an extended no- 
tice of several new steamships, designed es- 
pecially for the Channel passage, gives a de- 
tailed description of Mr. Bessemer’s plan, par- 
ticularly that feature of it wherein, by the use 
of a movable or swinging saloon, the rolling 
motion of the vessel may be overcome, and 
thus sea-sickness prevented. The two steam- 
ers which are to carry these saloons are each 
three hundred feet in length, and forty-five 
feet beam ; they will draw seven feet six inches, 
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Bessemer suggested the application of the hy- 
draulic plunger, and upon the operation of this 
ingenious mechanism depends the success of 
the whole plan. Beneath the extreme outer 
edges of the saloon-floor are two plungers, 
which, when equally adjusted, act as supports, 
holding the saloon steady, and making it, in 
fact, a part of the ship. Mr. Bessemer pro- 
poses to construct these hydraulic plungers so 
delicately that one mun, sitting in front of a 
spirit-level, can instantly, by the motion of a 
lever, so elevate and depress these opposite 
plungers.as to keep the floor of the saloon level, 
whatever be the action of the waves upon the 
ship itself. Fortunately for a fair trial of this 
plan, the inventor is a man of wealth, who will 
leave no need unsupplied, being also an expe- 
rienced practical mechanic, and a master of this 
peculiar class of hydraulic machines. 


Of a kindred nature with the experiments 
of M. Tissandier, described in the last number 
of the Journal, relating to the amount of dust- 
particles in the air, are those of M. Truchot, 
by which a similar determination of the am- 
monia in the atmosphere Was made. By means 
of an ordinary aspirator, known measures of 
air were drawn through acidulated water. In 
its passage through this acid, the ammonia 
was retained in the form of a salt, which was 
afterward weighed, and the ammonia deter- 
mined. As ammonia 
contains, as one of 
its important con- 
stituents, nitro- 
gen, which element 
plays an important 
part in the economy 
of growth, the results 
of these experiments 
are of great practical 
value. From a report 
of M. Truchot’s tests, 
we learn that, as a 
rule, the proportion 
of ammonia increases 
as we ascend. For in- 
stance, ut the summit 
of the Pic-de-Sancy, 








about six thousand 





and be propelled by two pairs of engines hav- 
ing a collective horse power of forty-six hun- 
dred. An average rate of speed of twenty 
miles an hour is expected. The Bessemer sa- 
loons, as the novel feature of the work, may, 
by the aid of the accompanying illustration, be 
thus described: Reaching fore and aft, along 
the centre of the vessel, is a light saloon, hav- 
ing the form of an elongated oval, with arched 
roof, and floor resting upon light iron beams. 
This cabin, instead of being fixed to the deck 
of the vessel, is sustained in position upon 
steel axles, which are in turn supported by 
wrought-iron frames, securely fixed to the bot- 
tom of the hull, These axles are so arranged 
that their bearing is about the centre of the 
saloon, being covered by stairways, as shown 
above. It is evident that, in general principle, 
the arrangement of this cabin resembles that of 
the mariner’s compass, save that the latter has 
two sets of pivots, or jimbals, acting as a univer- 
sal joint, while the Bessemer saloon is only so 
swung as to prevent oscillation in one direction ; 
that is, from side to side. Were this.saloon to 
be loaded with stationary freight, it might be 
so nicely balanced as to need no other appliance 
to keep it level. As it is designed, however, 
solely for passengers, there must needs be 
some plan adopted whereby the weight may 
shift at pleasure without éiting the whole sa- 
loon. It was to compass this end that Mr. 





feet above the sea- 
level, two hundred and twenty gallons of air, 
obtained in the month of August, contained 
.083 grain of ammonia. The same measure of 
air, obtained from the summit of the Puy-de- 
Déme, forty-six hundred and twenty-seven feet 
above the sea, gave .047 grain; while at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, at a height of but fourteen hun- 
dred and sixty-four feet, the amount of ammo- 
nia was only .168 grain. It was furthermore 
observed that the amount of ammonia, besides 
being greater during the time of gentle rains 
and mists, appeared to vary inversely as that 
of the carbonic acid. 


The following table, relating to the vitality 
of seeds, will prove of value to many of our 
fortunate rural readers. It was furnished to 
the Revue Horticole by a trustworthy corre- 
spondent, and contains the results of a contin- 
ued series of practical tests. The figures repre- 
sent the number of years, after which the sev- 
eral seeds mentioned were found perfectly 
good—that is, retaining their vitality —and 
may serve as a guide to those who are in doubt 
as to the value of old packages of seeds. The 
table reads as follows: ‘‘Seed of artichoke 
(globe) lasts good for five years; asparagus, 
four; beans (garden), six; beans (French), 
two to three; beet, five; cabbage, five; cat 
rot, four; cauliflower, five; celery, seven; 
cress (garden), five; cress (water), four; oa- 
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cumber, five; dandelion, one ; egg-plant, sev- 
en; fennel, six; gourds, five; leeks, two; 


lettuce, five; maize, two; melon, five; mus- 


tard, five; nasturtium, five; onions, two to 
three; parsnip, one; parsley, three; peas, 
four to five; pepper (long), four; potatoes, 
three; radish, five; rhubarb, three; salsify, 
two; spinach, five ; strawberry, eight ; thyme, 
two to three ; tomato, five; and turnip, five.” 


The phenomena of endosmosis becomes still 
more mysterious the further observations re- 
specting it are pursued. Among the recent 
interesting discoveries regarding it is that re- 
lating to the peculiar action of the white mem- 
brane that lines the interior of an egg-shell. 
It is stated that if a piece of this membrane be 
used to close the tube of an endosmometer 
filled with a solution of sugar-and-water, and 
immersed in a vessel containing pure water, 
the rapidity of interchange between the two 
fluids will depend materially upon which side 
ofthe membrane is toward the pure water. If 
the external surface be exposed to the outside 
fluid, the endosmosis is very rapid ; but if, on 
the contrary, the interior surface is in contact 
with the water, the interchange is so slow as 
to be hardly perceptible. There seems to be 
enough in the mere statement of these facts to 
awaken interest, and prompt to a further in- 
vestigation of the subject. 


A steamer mounted on wheels, or rather 
rollers, isthe novel suggestion of a French en- 
gineer, M. Huet. Recognizing the fact that the 
main force expended in propelling steamers is 
exerted in forcing their bulk through the wa- 
ter, thus having to overcome the sliding fric- 
tion of the whole immersed surface, M. Huet 
proposes to mount the vessel on rolling drums, 
which drum¢, being hollow, should give suffi- 
cient floating power, that, when the side-pad- 
dies are put in motion, the rollers would re- 
volve upon the surface of the water, thus 
avoiding the friction which is now encoun- 
tered. Sufferers from sea-sickness may well 
look with dread upon the introduction of this 
new invention, by which the ship will respond 
to every humor of the sea. 


Farmers who are accustomed to regard the 
mole as an enemy to their crops, will do well 
to revise their judgment in the light of re- 
cent and direct experiments. It is stated that 
M. Flourens and other French naturalists, as 
the result of careful observations, have found 
that moles, instead of devouring vegetation, 
will actually starve in the presence of only 
vegetable food, though devouring greedily cut 
worms, earthworms, mice, and even small 
birds. So decidedly carnivorous are they, 
that they have been known to devour indis- 
criminately their own weight, each day, of 
snails, insects, larve, caterpillars, adders, slow- 
worms, and lizards. 


M. Colladon of Geneva, Switzerland, pro- 
poses to convert poplars and other tall trees 
into safeguards against lightning by a method 
80 simple that. we commend a trial of it by 
those who dread the approach of the summer 
thunder-storm. Into the lower part of the 
trunk of the tree he inserts a metal rod, the 
projecting end of which is connected to the 
earth by means of a chain. It is believed that 
by this means the descending current will be 
conducted directly to the earth, instead of 
leaping off to any adjacent object. 


A bold inventor, though “ a farmer by oc- 
cupation,” in a letter to the American Artisan, 
Proposes to turn the waters of the Niagara 
River into the Erie Canal, and then, by erect- 





! ciety?” 





ing great water-wheels at the several points of 
overflow or waste-weir, to set in motion cable- 
belts, which, in turn, shall act as towing-ma- 
chines to the canal-boats. By this means the 
great power now wasting itself over the falls 
at Niagara might be distributed and utilized. 


Professor Owen, having passed the last 
winter in Egypt, where he has been studying 
the geology of that country, has returned to 
his home in England. The result of his la- 
bors will soon be published. The many 
friends of Professor Owen, and all students of 
science, will regret to learn that his health has 
not been improved by his journey to the East. 


Those interested in Mr. George Smith’s 
discoveries of Assyrian relics, particularly that 
of the now famous Chaldean account of the 
Deluge, will be gratified to learn that carefully 
prepared copies of these tables are now in the 
possession of the Smithsonian Institution, at 
Washington. 


The many learned friends of Professor 
Poggendorff, editar of the Annalen der Physik 
und Chemie, intend to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of its publication by the issuing 
of a jubilee number of that journal. 


Of the 1,051,467 tons of coal mined in Nova 
Scotia during the last year, 264,000 tons were 
sold to the United States, 6,000 tons to Great 
Britain, the remander being consumed at home 
or in the other Canadian Provinces. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


R. W. A. HAMMOND devoted his inaugural 





address, on assuming the presidency of the 
New-York Neurological Society, May 4th, to the 
effects of alcohol on the nervoas system. He spoke 
in defense of the moderate use of wine as follows: 
“ With refer to the derate use of alcoholic 
liquors, it must be remembered that we are not 
living in a state of Nature. We are all more or less 
overworked ; we all have anxieties, and sorrows, 
and misfortunes, which, gradually in some cases, 
suddenly in others, wear away our mind and our 
bodies. We have honors to achieve, learning to 
acquire, and perhaps wealth to obtain. Honors 
and learning and wealth are rarely got honestly 
without hard work, and hard work exhausts all the 
tissues of the body, and especially that of the ner- 
vous system. Now, when a man finds that the wear 
and tear of his mind and body are lessened by a 
glass or two of wine at his dinner, why should he 
not take it? The answer may be, Because he sets 
a bad example to his neighbor. But he does not. 
His example is a good one, for he uses in modera- 
tion and decorum one of things which experience 
has taught him are beneficial to him. And why 
should he shorten his life for the purpose of afford- 
ing an example to a man who probably would not 
heed it, and who, if he did, is of less value to so- 





The Watchman and Reflector has something to | 
say about what it calls anew sect—‘ the Parto- | 
nians,” founded upon some expressions of belief | 
by Mr. James Parton. “It is a short creed, this of 
Mr. Parton’s,” says the editor. ‘Like all the | 
creeds of the new religions, it is made up pretty | 
much of unbeliefs. It is nearly all negative. But | 
it is short, if it is not sweet. Here it is, first, in | 
its doctrinal part : ‘The human race is tossed upon : 
this round ball of earth, naked, and shelterless, | 


; and sent whirling through space; why, we don’t 


know ; and whence, we don’t know; and whither, 
we don't know.’ It is a cheerful thing, in all this | 
dreary ignorance, that Mr. Parton knows this | 
much, that itis so. Then, as to the practical part, | 
the ethics of this new religion. It runs thus: ‘Our | 
duty is to hang together, and stand by the interests | 
of the whole body.’ We take it, that the idea of 
man being jostled and whirled through space upon | 
this round ball of earth, suggested to Mr. Parton's 


philosophical mind the necessity of ‘men hanging 
together.’ Otherwise some of us would lose our 
footing, and go spinning off, no one, not even Mr. 
Parton, knows where.” 


A contributor to the New - York Sun, writing a 
series of papers, entitled “‘ A Stranger’s Note-Book 
in America,” says of English feminine dressing as 
compared with American, that “England is now 
the great country for making a terrible mess of 
colors. Yellow, blue, green, and pink, seem all to 
match in the eyes of the great majority of English 
girls and women. And then what shapes they con- 
trive to give to their attire! Who does not know 
the fearful bows they manage to construct behind, 
or their home-made polonaises? Who has not ad- 
mired the pretty birds and the substantial fruits 
and vegetables they gracefully stick upon their bon- 
nets? Who has not noticed the amount of false 
jewelry they adorn themselves with all over, be it 
in-doors or out, in rain or in frost, on naked neck 
and arm, or over fur and coarse cotton tissues? To 
any man who has eyes at all, every nine out of ten 
Englishwomen are, as far as dress is concerned, 
poor and ugly caricatures, while every nine out of 
ten American—cr, at all events, New-York—women 
are pictures.” 


“Ts it not r ble to suppose,”’ asks 
Saturday, *‘ that writing well will be less and less 
a distinctive mark of culture, and that there will be 
a large number of men and women who will find 
an agreeable solace in the midst of more practical 
work, not merely in reading literature, but in writ- 
ing what, under other conditions, would have 
passed fairly as literature? Thus, one is constant- 
ly hearing of private essays in dramatic composi- 
tion or in dissertations for social clubs; yet, of ali 
kinds of writing, none appeals so directly and pleas- 
antly to the mind as the letter, with its easy, unre- 
strained flow, requiring no Aristotelian beginning, 
middle, or end, permitting one to break in upon 
any mood, and to change bis style at will. Surely, 
too, it is no slight consideration that, by this sim- 
ple, unaffected means, the educated women, espe- 
cially, who lead a hgme-life, may bring the very 
fragrance of their nature into the room where their 
friends and kinsfolk may be toiling.” 


The Tribune, writing about hazing at colleges, 
says: “It is sentimental nonsense, gathered from 
English novels, to say that it makes a boy manly 
to be kicked and cuffed by his elders. If a man 
kept only the company of gentlemen and ladies 
from his cradle to his grave he would be all the 
better forit. This is unfortunately impossible, but 
it is the duty of teachers to see that while a youth 
remains at school he shall see as little of the vul- 
gar brutalities of life as is consistent with the 
conditions of human existence. It is not alone in 
the interests of the victims of hazing that it should 
be put down with the strong hand. It is the best 
thing that can be done for the rough hobblecehoys 
themselves who consider it such a pleasure and 
privilege to bully the youngsters, to show them 
that if they act like ruffiane and blackguards they 
will be punished for it.” 





‘Consider for a moment,” says the 7ribune, 
‘what a great work the one-dollar bill—and, for 
that matter, the any other dollar-bill, or the haif- 
dollar stamp, or the new and beautiful ten-cent 
piece— does in diffusing those blessed diseases, 


| the small-pox, the mumps, and the measles! Ev- 


ery other species of portable property that goes 
into the pest-house is destroyed; the currency of 
the realm comes out and passes from hand to 


| hand, bearing contagion in its folds and the aroma 


of the hospital in its creases.” All this is very 
well, but there is the surprising fact that bank- 
tellers and others who handle money continually, 
do not appear to be more liable to contagious 
diseases than other people. 


*“* Whatsoever,” says Charles Kingsley, ‘is not 
simple, whatsoever is affected, boastful, willful, 
covetous, tarnishes, even. destroys, the heroic 
character of a deed, because all these faults spring 
out of self. On the other hand, wherever you find 
a perfectly simple, frank, unconscious character, 
there you have the possibility, at least, of heroic 
action. For it is nobler far to de the most com- 
monplace duty in the household, or behind the 
counter, with a single eye to duty, simply because 
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it must be done ; nobler far, I say, than to go out 
of your way to attempt a brilliant deed with a 
double mind, and saying to yourself not only * This 
will be a brilliant deed,’ bat also, ‘and it will pay 
me, or raise me, or set me off, into the bargain.’” 


“ Religion,” says Mr. Beecher, “has been 
preached as a grand sobriety, as a magnificent 
solemnity, and men have been taught to have such 
a sense of the dangers of the future, such a sense 
of the awful responsibilities that were laid upon 
them, that they have come to think it means the 
utmost sobriety and solemnity. Now, there are 
hours for solemnity and hoars for sobriety ; but to 
characterize religion by solemnity is as if a man 
should characterize Nature by the night instead of 
the day, oras if a man should point out the shad- 
ows of trees and say, ‘These are the emphatic 
things.’ Which is the more—the tree or the sbad- 
ow it casts?” 


Ice is going to be scarce and dear this summer ; 
so the 7raveller tells us to “economize in ice, la- 
dies and gentlemen, and don’t content yourselves 
with growling. Ice your resentment—let it solidi- 
fy, like water in winter, and keep yourselves cool 
without the aid of last winter's cold. Iced-water is 
bad for the processes of digestion and assimilation, 
and much of the food that is iced would be just as 
good without being so as with it. So, be indepen- 
dent Americans, for once in your lives, s¢eing that 
the time is so near to the hundredth year of inde- 
pendence.” 


The mania for cremation jokes leads the Chica- 
go Post and Mail to say that “ enthusiasts believe 
cremation is certain to become di-urn-al.’’ The 
World joker tells us that ‘Mrs Fardova says that 
she don’t know if cremation is going to do any 
good to colds in the head, but it ‘ill certainly make 
coffins scarce.” The Milwaukee Sentinel thinks 
“the worst feature about the cremation business 
is, that some winter morning, in a fit of philan- 
thropy, your widow's second husband may empty 
your ashes on the icy pavement for the benefit of 
pedestrians.” 


The Rev. Mr. Frothinghar# tells us that crema- 
tion is as old a way of disposing of the dead as any, 
as wide-spread, as dignified, as noble, as grand, as 
beautiful in its associations—a practice observed 
from time immemorial with as much feeling, as 
much delicate poetic sense, as much feeling for 
Deanty, as any other. It has been practised by 


M. Chauveanux has read a paper before the French 
Academy, declaring that experiments have conclu- 
sively demonstrated that tuberculosis may be trans- 
mitted by the milk of cows afflicted with that dis- 
ease ; and another scientist in Germany corrobo- 
rates this assertion. And yet cream and milk are 
very commonly prescribed as curative agents in 
consumption. 


The Zxzpress has found a new cause for atmos- 
pheric disturbances. It is our recent nine-story 
buildings. ‘Those lofty abodes of commerce, 
postal sdrvice, the screaming eagle and babies in 
the ate woe of French flats, perhaps arrest the 
atmospheri¢ currents, and cause the shedding of 
rainy tears at the impertinent Mansard-roof ob- 
struction.” 


Mr. Punch gives the following as a epecimen of 
the “simplicity of truth:” ‘“*Oh, what do you 
think, Mr. Lillybrow? The other day I was taken 
for twenty-five, and Iam only eighteen!’ ‘Haw! 
Wonder what you'll be taken for when you're 
twenty-five?’ ‘For better for worse, I hope!’” 
(Mr. Lillybrow looks pensive.) 


Hotices, 


TEN YEARS OLD.—Ten years ago, 
the first day of April, 1864, the TRAVELERS InsuRANCE 
Company issued its first policy. Since then it has 
written over three hundred th d accident policies, 
and continues to write them at the average rate of one 
hundred per day. It has paid the claims of its accident 
policy-holders to the number of nearly twenty thousand, 
and disbursed among them about two millions in cash. 
It has also written eigh h d five hundred full 
life policies, and occupies an honorable rank among 
sound and progressive American life companies. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. —To the 
Capitalist, thé lands of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company offer a safe and paying investment. A rapid 
enhancement in their value is inevitable, and large 
profits are certain to be realized. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that the wealth of this country is largely due 
to the rise in value of real estate. Many persons have 
acquired fortunes within the course of a few years, by 
judici investments in Western lands. Never was 














Che Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


AY 1.—Advices from Madrid: Report that 

the Government forces have entered Bilboa. 

Carlists defeated at roe, Aragon, and Alba- 

cete; have abandoned their positions at San Pedro, 
Abanto, and San Juliana. 

Advices from Japan: Capture of Yieto, leader 
of the rebellion in Saigaia. Fleet with one thou- 
sand troops, under command of Saigo, sailed for 
the island of Formosa, against which war has been 
declared. (Formosa is a large island in the North 
China Sea, nominally independent, but owing half- 
way allegiance to na; natives wild and sav- 


*e heath, at Rome, of Nicolo Tommasso, Italian 
author and leader of the Venetian Revolution in 
1848 ; aged seventy. 


May 2.—General Van Sweiten, commander of 
the expedition to Acheen, and his staff, have re- 
turned to Batavia. 

The Carlist General Andechagna killed in an 
engagement before Bilboa. 

lg gx killed by a boiler-explosion at 

nk, N. Y. 

Ernest Ostwein arrested as the murderer of the 

H t family residing near Pittsburg. He con- 





some of the grandest peoples of the world. It 
has been approved by some of the wisest minds 
that ever lived. Christians may flout it as pagan, 
bat among things called pagan have been the 
grandest races this planet has known.” 


The cremation movement has at least been ad- 
vantageous in giving all the humorists and pun- 
makers fresh materia) for the exercise of their in- 
genuity. One of the best current jokes is that of 
Punch ; “Cremation is a consume-ation devoutly 
to be wished.” A correspondent, in keeping with 
the general inclination, sends us the following: 


“ What, burn our fathers on a funeral pyre! 
The pagan plot excites our Christian ire. 
Cremation sounds like some soft, soothing name, 
But, in plain English, it’s a burning shame!" 


Among the cremation jokes is the following 
from the Hvening Post, 2 propos our New-York 
moving-day, designed as an intimation of the ad- 
vertisements likely to prevail at this season in fu- 
ture years: “ Lost.—In moving on ihe first of this 
month, a porcelain cinerary urn, of a clesic design, 
containing the ashes of a beloved husband. The 
finder will receive a liberal reward and the thanks 
of a doubly- afflicted widow, on leaving it at the 
office of the New-York Cremation Society.” 


Still more cremation jokes. The Cornell Era 
tells us that “‘ the sedate frown on the innovation 
because it makes light of a grave subject; the ro- 
mantic, because that expressive phrase in love's 
vocabulary, ‘an old flame,’ could be used in the 
most material way by any disconsolate widower. 
On the other hand, the business-man favors the 
project, for the reason that its advocates are in 
dead earnest, while the truly devout rejoice that 
they will soon be able to heap coals of fire upon the 
heads of their acquaintances.” 





fesses that he murde the Hamnets with an axe, 
his object being money, and that he afterward set 
fire to the building. 


May 3.—Death, at New York, of General Wil- 
liam Hall, a veteran of the War of 1812; aged sev- 
enty-eight. 

th, in London, on the 19th ultimo, of Owen 
Jones, the sole designer of decorations of the Crys- 
tal Palace; aged sixty-five. Death of M. Graboro, 
the distinguished Prussian Liberal ; aged seventy- 
two. Death, at Philadelphia, of Robert Morris, 
sietya editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer ; aged 
sixty-five. 


May 4,—Advices from Spain: The main body 
of Carlists retreating in the direction of the prov- 
ince of Guipuzcoa. Several Republican victories 
reported in Andalusia, Valencia, and New Castile. 

Serious riot in the French settlement at Shang- 
hai. The Chinese attack the residents of that quar- 
ter, and assign as a reason that the French were 
building a road that interfered with their cemetery ; 
several of the rioters killed. 

vices from Little Rock, Ark.: Seizure, b 
what authority unknown, of Judges Searle an 
Bennett, of the Supreme Court. Their where- 
abouts not known. 

Death, at Utica, N. Y., of Rev. Beriah Green, 
well-known antislavery advocate and temperance 
preacher ; aged eighty. 


May 5.—Advices from Panama: The inaugura- 
tion of the new President of the United States of 
Colombia took place at ta May ist. The new 
Paring — 's of Justo i—«. Interior and 

‘ore: tions ; leo Parra, Treasury ; 
colas Esguerra, National Credit; Ramon Santo 
amy ila, War and Marine ; Gil Colunge, Di- 
rector-General of Public Instruction. 

Boiler-explosion at Pictou, Ont. ; two men killed. 


Mar 6.—Advices from Spain: Republican arm 
marching on Durango. Concha appointed gene 
in-chief of Republican army in the north. of 
Carlists defeated at Valencia; forty killed. Bee- 
rano enthusiastically received at Madrid. 

Advices that the tyr judges of Ar- 
kansas have esca m their captors. Court 
convened, and suit of the claimant Brooks against 
State Treasurer begun. 








there a more favorable opportunity for such investments 
than the one now presented. The Union Pacific and 
branch Railroads already intersect these lands, and 
other railroads are proj d and in prog of con- 
struction. Emigration from the Eastern States and 
from Europe is largely in advance of any previous year, 
and is steadily increasing in numbers and improving in 
the character of the emigrants. Money invested in 
lands at the present low rates cannot fail to produce, in 
the course of three or four years, a profit of from one to 
five hundred per cent. To the mechanic or laboring- 
man, who by a careful economy is able to lay by a small 
annual saving, the long-credit system presents a rare 
opportunity to secure a home and make provision for 
the future support of himself and family. The money 
invested in land is not affected by “revulsions,” nor 
liable to the fluctuations of “‘ stocks.” The credit sys- 
tem gives the man of limited means an equal chance 
with the capitalist to avail himself of the present low 
prices, and, by the payment of a small annual sum, to 
become in five years the owner of a farm, and the pos- 
sessor of a pet and independ for all future 
time. 

Maps showing lands for sale, with the prices cor- 
rected up to the latest date, also Descriptive Pamphlet, 
with new maps, published in English, German, Swed- 
ish, Danish, French, Dutch, and Bohemian, furnished 
gratuitously on application to the Land Department, or 
mailed free to any address. Address O. F. Davis, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R., Omaha, Neb. 
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have their postage prepaid, the (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.” D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ .FJOURNAL.—ApPLETONS’ JOURNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. ‘Two out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 
Broadway, New York. 


BINDING AND READING CASES. 
—Binding Cases for the volumes of AppLEToNs’ JouR- 
NAL, in cloth, gilt back and side. Price, 75 cents each. 
Reading Cases, bound in half leather, $1.00. Either 
of the Cases mailed post-free to any address, on receipt 
of price. In ordering, pains should be taken to desig- 
nate accurately whether a Reading Case or Binding 
Case is wanted. The trade supplied. D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 


























